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Because of the importance of the problem, 
the Board of Directors of A.A.U.W. has asked 
that federal aid to education be made a special] 
subject of study in local branches. The sym- 
posium in this JourNnat presents the personal 
viewpoints of educators within and without 
the Association whose experience and attain- 
ments lend weight to their judgments. IRENE 
T. HEINEMAN, assistant state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, California, is known 
to A.A.U.W. as chairman of the national 
Committee on Education and former Director 
of the South Pacific Section. GEORGE D. 
STRAYER is director of the Division of Field 
Studies, Institute of Educational Research, 
Columbia University, and former president 
of the National Education Association. W. 
CARSON RYAN, of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, is president 
of the Progressive Education Association; his 
experience with federal educational agencies 
includes eight years with the U. S. Bureau of 
Education, six years as Director of Education 
in the U. S. Indian Service. JOHN K. NOR- 
TON is professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and former 
director of research, National Education Asso- 
ciation. MARGARET A. NORTON was for 
some years associate director of research, 
N.E.A. (The Nortons contributed a significant 
article to the April 1938 Journat on their 
observations of education in other lands during 
a year’s trip around the world.) LAURA 
SMITH EBAUGH is associate professor of 
sociology, Furman University, Greenville, 
South Carolina, and a former president of the 
South Carolina State Division. HARRIET W. 
ELLIOTT, professor of political science, 
Woman's College, University of North Caro- 
lina, is chairman of the A.A.U.W. national 
Committee on Legislative Program. Because 
it is impossible to predict now what measures 
on federal aid will come before the next 
Congress, this symposium centers chiefly on 
the Report of the President's Committee. 
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Our Colorado sketches are the work of 
MYRA THOMAS, member of the Greeley 
Branch. A graduate of the University of Col- 
orado and the Chicago Art Instirute, Miss 
Thomas lives on the V Bar O Ranch near 
Ault, Colorado. 


In 1929 KATHARINE BLUNT was called 
to the presidency of Connecticut College, New 
London, Connecticut. Under her administra- 
tion, endowment, faculty, and student body 
have been increased, the campus extended and 
beautified, an ambitious building program put 
into effect, and the curriculum revised and 
expanded with special] emphasis on encourag- 
ing the student's intellectual self-dependence 
and interest in citizenship and public affairs. 


AMANDA M. ELLIS, chairman of the 
Education and Creative Arts Committees of 
the Colorado State Division of A.A.U W., is 
associate professor of English at Colorado 
College, and the author of a number of books 
and articles in the field of literature. Her 
syllabi, ‘‘Recent Continental Literature’ and 
“Continental Literature Today,’ are two of 
the most popular A.A.U.W. study guides. 


When the A.A.U.W. Board of Directors 
voted to initiate a cooperative study of the 
functions of the college board of trustees, to 
launch the subject in the Journat we turned 
to WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK, penetrating 
critic of conventional procedures in education. 
Dr. Kilpatrick was nominally retired (from 
his post as professor of education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University), but the de- 
mands on his time, including lectureships at 
Northwestern University and at Stanford 
University, have continued to be so heavy 
that we have waited some months for the 
desired article. Its publication here will un- 
doubtedly stimulate thinking throughout the 
Association on a subject which was already a 
matter of concern with many members. 
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OUR OBLIGATION TO PROMOTE EQUALITY 
IN EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


N THE Huntington Library in Southern 
California there is a fine collection of 
books illustrative of the struggle of 
women for equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. When Merle Eugene Curti was 
visiting scholar at the library in 1936 he 
gathered together excerpts from these 
quaint human documents into a brochure 
entitled Learning for Ladies. In concluding 
this tale of the step-by-step progress of 
the emancipation of women, Dr. Curti 
gives a comment fraught with meaning 
for the problems immediately before us: 
The steps which have been taken, arduously and 
against great odds, to provide women with educa- 
tional advantages are part of an achievement of 
which any American may well be proud. The condi- 
tions of frontier life, with its spirit of equality and 
opportunity, the rapid development of industry and 
science on a new stage, the fluidity of social life, the 
relative freedom from Old World conventions, 
explain the victories that have been won quite as 
much as the leadership symbolized in these books. 
In a changing social and economic order, when the 
factors which have proved allies in the past seem to 
have less hold, Americans may well look backward 
on this heritage with pride, and forward with deter- 
mination that the struggle for even more abundant 
educational opportunities may continue. 


I have quoted this paragraph because 
these considerations formed the point of 
departure for our discussions in the edu- 
cational section at the last biennial Con- 
vention of the American Association of 
University Women at Savannah. These 
were the questions we asked of ourselves 
and for which we sought the answers: 


How can the A.A.U.W. better realize its well-defined 
interest in education itself, in educational oppor- 
tunities of quality, and in the contribution of 
education to society? 


How can we insure equality of educational oppor- 
tunity to all children in any place? 


What can we do to review and criticize educational 
standards and objectives? What can we as citizens 
do to equalize educational opportunity for all 
children? 


What progressive practices in education can 
A.A.U.W. groups further? 


What is the place of the A.A.U.W. in the local and 
state community as an agency for securing informed 
lay support of public education? 


What can we do to establish adequate educational 
facilities for young children, parents, and other 
adults? 

At the Convention during the discus- 
sion of the problem of equalization of 
educational opportunity within the state 
and within the nation, a lovely, intelli- 
gent young woman from a large city of 
a southern state made this contribution: 
‘‘My husband and I have been taking 
leadership in our community to bring 
about some spread of the wealth of our 
city into the whole state so that little 
children, wherever they are, may have 
a minimum educational opportunity. We 
realize that our own children may suffer 
some lack of educational enrichment 
thereby.”’ 

We answered her thus, ‘‘No, we do not 
think that in the era to come your chil- 
dren will suffer from lack of so-called 
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enrichment of school offerings. Rather, 
they will be the gainers from having had 
the opportunity of living in a home where 
the mother and father had such a keen 
sense of social justice and an appreciation 
of the fact that the welfare of all the 
children of their state was their respon- 
sibility. Theirs was the attitude of 
universal parenthood."’ 

How far have we carried on since the 
impetus given us at the Convention? 
What has happened to us in our thinking 
in our branches since that time? At Head- 
quarters indeed a splendid and compre- 
hensive kit on federal aid to education 
has been prepared. That kit includes a 
bibliography and separate treatises on 
every item of the problem. Specific pro- 
posals for congressional action have been 
sent to the branches throughout the year 
from national Headquarters. Have we 
availed ourselves of these opportunities 
for becoming intelligent regarding one of 
the most critical problems facing educa- 


tion? It is a problem of universal im- 
portance affecting all of us alike. 

To widen its knowledge and increase 
its effectiveness, each A.A.U.W. branch 
might well take these three steps: 


1. Study the whole matter of federal relations to 
education through the leadership of the branch 
Education Committee. 

. Enlist the cooperation of the Committees on 
Social Studies and Legislation to help broaden the 
base of understanding in the branches. 

. Seek means of bringing an interpretation of these 
studies to the whole branch for active support. 


It is our responsibility as university 
women, here and now, to address our- 
selves to a study of this problem and to be 
ready for effective action when the time 
is ripe. It is well that we as university 
women keep in mind the admonition of 
Mary Beard, “‘It is not enough to know; 
action is as essential as knowledge; but 
action without thought is perilous, and 
thought without action is futile.”’ 

— Irene T. HeEInEMAN 


HOW FAR CAN WE SUPPORT THE RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF THE PRESIDENTS ADVISORY COMMITTEE? 


HE report of the President’s Advisory 
‘ian on Education presents in 
most convincing fashion the need of fur- 
ther federal support for public education. 
It is proposed in the Report that the Fed- 
eral Government grant money to the sev- 
eral states, taking into consideration the 
financial ability of each state and the need 
for education as measured by the school 
population. The Report recommends, as 
well, that the greater part of federal aid 
be devoted to the improvement of ele- 
mentary and secondary education, 

With these recommendations we can all 
agree. The questions that it is important 
to raise concern the degree of control to be 
exercised by the Federal Government, the 
advisability of making appropriations for 


special services, and, finally, the wisdom 
of permitting the use of federal money in 
suppor: of pupils who attend nonpublic 
schools. 

Among the special grants which the 
Report recommends are those now in 
effect in the fields of vocational education 
and vocational rehabilitation, and the 
sums made available for land-grant col- 
leges, including resident instruction, agri- 
cultural research, and the extension serv- 
ice. These grants are administered in the 
several states by boards not responsible 
for the general elementary and secondary 
school systems. In the ideal situation, the 
control of all education would be con- 
solidated under a single state board of ed- 
ucation. Until this is done, considerable 
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weight may be placed on the argument 
for special grants in these fields. 

The President’s Committee is to be 
commended for its stand with respect to 
the current legislation regarding voca- 
tional education. It proposes that “‘spe- 
cific provisions interfering with local 
school administration should be re- 
pealed.’’ The committee also recommends, 
in the interest of more equitable provision 
of opportunities for vocational education, 
that all special federal aid for vocational 
education of less than senior college grade 
be consolidated into one fund. 

There seems, therefore, to be good 
reason to support the special grants al- 
ready in existence for vocational educa- 
tion and the land-grant colleges. 

The case does not seem so clear when it 
comes to the proposals with respect to 
special grants for the construction cf 
school buildings to facilitate district 
reorganization of schools, for the adminis- 
tration of state departments of education, 
for the promotion of adult education, and 
for the improvement of library service in 
rural areas. The objection to these 
special grants is to be found in the possi- 
bility that monies made available to the 
states and earmarked for these purposes 
may throw out of balance the state 
budget in support of education. In other 
words, federal support may result in 
providing more aid for one aspect of edu- 
cation than is justified in the light of the 
total amounts of money available in the 
state and the needs of the several divisions 
of the school system. 

A further objection to these special 
grants is to be found in the requirement 
that plans be developed in the several 
states and submitted for review to the 
Federal Office of Education. For example, 
in the allotment for school housing, it is 
proposed that the grants be made de- 
pendent upon the orderly development of 


improved attendance and administrative 
units within each of the states, and that 
construction projects, after review by the 
respective state departments of education, 
be submitted to the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion for approval. In like manner, the 
submission of plans by the state authori- 
ties is required in the case of each of the 
other special appropriations. 

It seems unwise to give to the Federal 
Government even this measure of control. 
It is true that the Report disavows any 
intention of controlling the curriculum or 
processes of teaching. It is probable, 
however, that if we become accustomed 
to the idea of federal interference and 
control, in the long run we may move in 
the direction of a centralized school sys- 
tem. 

In the report of an earlier Committee 
on Federal Relations to Education a 
most significant pronouncement concern- 
ing the importance of maintaining our 
decentralized school system was made. 
It reads as follows: 


A system of decentralized school management is 
best adapted to a democratic nation of wide geo- 
graphical expanse and varied economic, social and 
other human conditions. The political domination ot 
education by a remote central government, managed 
by administrative officers far removed from local 
conditions and sympathies, has always led to the 
evils of bureaucratic unresponsiveness to local and 
to changing needs, to bureaucratic standardization, 
red tape, and delay, and to official insensitiveness to 
the criticism of far-distant parents and citizens. . . 

A decentralized system of management and control 
of schools is the one absolutely reliable antidote to 
the easy capture of schools by the propagandists of an 
economic, social, or political cult. 

A class or party may capture a central government 
by revolution or by some exigency of politics; it 
cannot as readily capture forty-eight States and more 
than 145,000 local school communities which really 
determine by their agreements what the national 
educational policy and procedure shall be... . A 
few misguided local communities may distort their 
schools with propaganda on a number of subjects. 
But the state law often, and the examples of other 
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communities and states always check this tendency. 
A decentralized national system of schools, uniform 
in all essential respects because of the common re- 
sponse of all its units to the common soul of America, 
can never be completely captured.! 


Another criticism of the Report has to 
do with the recommendation that — 


such portions of the general aid as may be allocated 
in the joint plans to the purchase of reading materi- 
als, transportation, and scholarships be made 
available so far as federal legislation is concerned for 
the benefit of pupils both in public and in nonpublic 
schools. 


The committee undoubtedly means to 
propose that the matter of the determina- 
tion of the use of federal funds be left en- 
tirely to the states. While it is true that in 
some of the states public money has been 
used for these purposes, in general Con- 
stitutional provisions have denied to the 
several legislatures the power to appro- 
priate money in support of nonpublic 
schools. These provisions are in line with 
the American tradition which considers 
education a function of the state and 


THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


HAVE yet to meet a responsible person 
I in any walk of life who, after having 
looked into the question of national con- 
cern for education, did not eventually 
accept federal participation, in some form 
or measure, as sound and desirable. I have 
known conservative college presidents to 
begin an inquiry definitely hostile to fed- 
eral aid and come out enthusiastically for 
it. And certainly no one who knows 
American history can seriously oppose, 
though he may differ on details, such 
reasonable proposals for federal assistance 
as have emanated from the President's 
Advisory Committee on Education. 


1 National Advisory Committee on Education, 
Report of the Committee. Part I, Federal Relations to 
Education, pp. 29-30. American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., 1931. 


which provides for the separation of 
church and state. 

A campaign for the allocation of public 
money to nonpublic schools has been 
vigorously supported in recent years. It 
is argued that nonpublic schools render 
an important service to the state. It is 
proposed that an equitable distribution 
be made of the tax money collected be- 
tween the public school system and 
schools maintained under private auspices. 
Those who believe in the establishment of 
a universal system of public education and 
in the maintenance of the doctrine of the 
separation of the church and the state will 
find it necessary to resist this movement 
vigorously and openly. It will be neces- 
sary to be on guard against measures of 
doubtful validity which seem innocent 
enough in themselves but which offer an 
entering wedge that will result in the long 
run in the abandonment of the fundamen- 
tal principle to which we are committed. 

— Georce D. Strayer 


OFFERS AN EXCELLENT PLAN 


Federal aid for education is not new, of 
course. Probably the current proposals 
would have struck Washington or Jeffer- 
son as distinctly moderate. The men who 
wrote into a national ordinance a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, ‘‘schools and the 
means of education shall be forever en- 
couraged,’’ had a vision large enough for 
any of us. 

The President's Committee has, it 
seems to me, done an exceedingly good 
piece of work. It has had the advantage of 
useful previous studies, notably those of 
the White House Conference of 1930 and 
the Suzzallo group under former Secretary 
of the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur. Its 
recommendations for a larger program of 
aid in the elementary and secondary field 
grew naturally out of a specific inquiry 
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into grants for vocational training. As 
one not associated in any direct way with 
the present proposals but with consider- 
able first-hand acquaintance with past 
practices and plans, I cannot but feel that 
the President's Committee has stressed 
just those things that most of us can 
wholeheartedly support. 

The emphasis on improved preparation 
of teachers, for instance, is of special in- 
terest to those of us in higher education 
who have despaired of certain conditions 
in teacher training and have hoped for 
something better that might develop. 
The adroit plan for strengthening the 
staffs of state departments of public in- 
struction, so badly in need of help; the 
projected aid to adult education and li- 
brary service; and, above all, the provi- 
sions for ‘‘cooperative educational re- 
search, demonstrations, and planning’’ — 
these are proposals that, calling for com- 
paratively little outlay of money and no 
administrative control, are potentially 
of high value for education in the United 
States, public and private. 

It is difficult to see what objections can 
be raised to these reasonable proposals. 
Those who have in the past opposed simi- 
lar recommendations because of the fear 
of *‘federal control’’ certainly have no 
argument now — indeed, the committee 
has gone to the other extreme. 

The most disappointing objections that 
one hears come from persons who profess 
to be supporters of federal aid but are 
stirred up over a provision in the commit- 
tee’s proposals that allegedly works to 
the benefit of private educational agencies 
—or, to speak more accurately, is in- 
tended to benefit the children in the care 
of these agencies. The President's Com- 
mittee could hardly have taken any other 
stand than it did on this point. Commit- 
ted toa policy of decentralized rather than 
federal control, it was confronted with 
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the fact that in a number of the states 
health care and transportation facilities 
(to use the most important examples) are 
provided to children regardless of whether 
the school they attend is public or pri- 
vate. In other words, the committee 
merely recognized an existing situation. 
Now many of us decline to get wrought 
up over this. Believing strongly in public 
education, we nevertheless think we see a 
place for private initiative and private 
experimentation, in any educational pro- 
gram, at whatever level. 

The explanation for the highly emo- 
tionalized opposition on the part of some 
of the public school men to this part of 
the plan is historical rather than logical. 
Separation of church and state has been so 
thoroughly inculcated in the past hun- 
dred years that public school leaders 
trained in the past generation often have 
what amounts to an obsession with re- 
gard to it, and become quite incapable of 
intelligent judgment on any proposal in- 
volving cooperation with private agen- 
cies, denominational or otherwise. But 
have we not moved beyond the days of 
this intolerance? It would be a tragedy if 
misunderstandings on this issue among 
professional educators should interfere 
with the adoption of an urgently needed 
federal program of education. 

The present is the one time, it seems to 
me, when such differences as there may be 
among educational people and citizens 
generally on federal aid for education 
should be reconciled in favor of a unified 
effort to secure adequate national action. 
Once the proposed program is adopted it 
will not only give useful immediate help, 
but it will make possible a continuing 
study of educational needs throughout 
the country that will carry with it the 
means of modifying the program as may 
be found necessary from time to time. 

— W. Carson Ryan 
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FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION IS DESIRABLE: FEDERAL 
CONTROL OF EDUCATION IS NOT DESIRABLE 


s federal aid to education desirable? With- 
I in less than a decade this question has 
been studied by twonational commissions. 

The National Advisory Committee was 
appointed by President Hoover, leader of 
a Republican administration. This com- 
mittee, composed of some fifty citizens 
representing various interests, reported in 
1931. It concluded that the American 
people are justified in using their federal 
tax system to give financial aid to educa- 
tion in the states. 

The second committee was appointed 
by President Roosevelt, leader of a 
Democratic administration. This com- 
mittee, composed of twenty representa- 
tives of various fields, reported early in 
1938. It concluded that — 


the Federal Government must to an increasing extent 
provide financial assistance for the educational en- 
terprises of the states and localities, in order that 
opportunities may be greater and especially in order 
that they may be more equitably distributed. 


Both of these presidential commissions 
had substantial resources. They held 
hearings, collected facts, and deliberated 
over a considerable period of time. Both 
committees arrived at essentially the same 
conclusion, namely, that federal aid for 
education is both fiscally necessary and 
socially essential. 

What should be the method of distributing 
federal aid to the states? With the report of 
the committee appointed by President 
Roosevelt, the issue of federal aid for 
education entered a new phase. In the 
twenty years from 1918 to 1938, the 
major question revolved about the neces- 
sity and desirability of federal aid. It 
appears now that all fair-minded citizens 
who give this question careful study come 
to the same conclusion, namely, that 
federal aid is both necessary and desirable. 


The issue has shifted, therefore, and is 
now concerned mainly with methods 
which should be used in distributing 
federal aid to the states, and the purposes 
to be achieved. There appears to be 
general agreement that the main purpose 
should be the establishment of a mini- 
mum or foundation program of education 
in every state. Each state should receive 
sufficient federal aid so that it will be 
fiscally feasible to accomplish this end. 

The principal point of disagreement 
has to do with whether federal control 
should be exercised in accomplishing this 
purpose. Those who urge a measure of 
federal control would regulate from 
Washington the uses which the states 
might make of federal funds in achieving 
the equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity. In addition to a general grant for 
financing education as a whole, they 
would earmark a series of special funds 
for such purposes as reform of local school 
administrative structure, the improve- 
ment of teacher training, and the stimula- 
tion of such services as adult education 
and library work. Furthermore, they 
would require each state to submit a 
series of detailed plans. Before federal 
funds could be received, each of these 
plans would have to have the approval of 
a federal official such as the United States 
Commissioner of Education. 

Those who oppose federal control of 
education would distribute federal aid to 
the various states on an objective basis, 
written into the legislation, thus obviating 
discretion, or control, by federal adminis- 
trative officers. They would not object to 
the joint drafting of state plans by state 
and federal officials. They would leave the 
final approval of these plans, however, to 
the various state legislatures. They would 
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not give federal officials veto power over 
educational policies and programs of the 
states. 

Proponents of this viewpoint argue that 
sufficient reform can be accomplished in 
the field of education without federal 
control. This will be possible by leader- 
ship, rather than coercion, on the part of 
the Federal Government. The people in 
the various states will accomplish edu- 
cational reform providing they have the 
requisite funds. 

The authors of this statement agree 
with the latter viewpoint. They believe 
that it is highly desirable to avoid federal 
control of education. At first glance such 
control may appear to be a quick and 
easy route to accomplish educational re- 
form. In the long run, however, central- 
ization of education is likely to result in 
uniformity and bureaucratic control. 
This would strike at the very heart of 
education as it should be in a democracy. 
Conditions differ so widely in different 
parts of the United States that a maxi- 
mum degree of flexibility in educational 
control is desirable. Decentralized con- 
trol of education, considered as a whole, 
has been highly successful in the United 
States. It established the first democratic 
school system in the world’s history. It 
has permitted a wide variety of educa- 
tional practices. Experimentation in edu- 
cation in different states and localities has 


A A.U.W. groups have long been 
- studying local educational needs 
and have recognized the inequalities of 
educational opportunities in the United 
States. Having participated in this edu- 
cational research, many A.A.U.W. mem- 
bers read with pleasurable understanding 
the Report of the President's Advisory 
Committee on Education, withits succinct 
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OUR LOCAL RESPONSIBILITIES 
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resulted in continuous revisions of the 
purposes and procedures of the schools. 
Decentralized control of education does 
not mean that our Federal Government 
will have no opportunity for leadership. 
Its leadership should be exercised, how- 
ever, through conferences, reports, dis- 
cussion and other persuasive methods 
rather than through financial coercion. 

Summarizing. Federal aid for education 
is desirable. It is fiscally necessary, 
politically essential, and socially just. 
This conclusion has been reached by 
those who have thoroughly studied the 
issue. The process of distributing this 
essential aid to the states should not be 
used as a means of bringing education 
under the control of the Federal Govern- 
ment. This is not necessary since people 
of the several states, provided they are 
given reasonable financial aid, are compe- 
tent to develop efficient school systems. 
The Federal Government should provide 
aid to the states in order that a national 
minimum or foundation program of finan- 
cial support for education may be pro- 
vided in every state. The Federal Govern- 
ment should exercise leadership in the 
direction of improving the efficiency of 
schools. It should always stop short of 
exercising control or financial coercion in 
the field of education. 

— Joun K. Norton 

Marcaret A. Norton 





recommendations for the improvement 
and equalization of educational opportu- 
nities for the whole nation. 

To those of us who live in the South- 
east, the report brings new hope because 
the national situation is statistically ex- 
plained. The nation is informed that ‘‘the 
productive workers of the Southeast carry 
a burden of child care and education about 
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80 per cent greater than that carried by 
the similar age group of adults in the Far 
West,”’ and that ‘the high ratios of chil- 
dren to adults in the Southern states are 
not due in any large degree to the age dis- 
tribution of the Negro population in those 
states.’’ The report further states that the 
educational needs of the nation are to be 
found for the most part in the rural areas, 
where in substantially every state the 
adult group is carrying an educational 
load, in terms of children to be educated, 
far exceeding the load carried by the adult 
group in urban areas. 

The statistical information given in 
detail in the Report emphasizes the need 
for improving the educational opportu- 
nities for the children in the poorer rural 
areas. However, in order to understand 
thoroughly the local implications of the 
recommendations, local studies must be 
made and the local educational setup 
evaluated. Such studies have been made 
by many of the A.A.U.W. groups. These 
should now be compared with the report 
of the Advisory Committee in an effort to 
see where federal funds could be used to 
improve a local educational situation. In 
my community, surveys and studies of the 
county educational system have been 
made with the cooperation of the county 
board of education by the Greenville 
County Council for Community Develop- 
ment, an adult educational experiment 
sponsored by the General Education 
Board and Furman University. To those 
of us on the staff of the Council, who have 
become familiar with the situation in one 
rural county, the recommendations of the 
committee for allocating funds among the 
states where the money is most needed 
and where the children are most numerous 
seems to be a possible solution for meet- 
ing a very real educational need. 

Aside from the proposals to lessen in- 
equalities in educational opportunity, 


A.A.U.W. members will note with inter- 
est the committee’s emphasis on the im- 
portance of a better understanding of the 
physical and intellectual needs of the 
child, and on the need for an enlarged 
adult educational program. Aid for the 
extension of library facilities is also rec- 
ommended — a program long sponsored 
by A.A.U.W. branches where such serv- 
ices are inadequate. 

The committee’s final recommendations 
suggest ‘the appointment of an interde- 
partmental committee for the coordina- 
tion of the educational activities of the 
various agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment,’’ and for long-range planning for 
education as a part of the work of all 
national, state, regional, and local plan- 
ning boards. 

The Advisory Committee recognized 
that the educational task could not be 
carried forward by any one group of in- 
dividuals, by any one type of institution, 
or by any one level of government. “‘All 
must be enlisted, because the cumulative 
efforts of all are needed." ‘“The Commit- 
tee is convinced that the Federal Gov- 
ernment must continue and expand its 
efforts to improve and enlarge the social 
services, including education, and that it 
must exercise a large measure of construc- 
tive national leadership."’ It also recog- 
nized that ‘‘in all of the social services 
and particularly in education, a high de- 
gree of intelligent local initiative is es- 
sential’ and that ‘‘a major endeavor of all 
national action in those fields should be 
to foster and preserve the strength of local 
democratic action.” 

With this philosophy so clearly ex- 
pressed, there is a challenge to education 
groups in each community to unite in an 
effort to study local educational needs and 
to make ready for the use of federal! funds, 
if and when they become available. 

— Laura Smit Esaucu 

















W THAT hope for democracy? In all seri- 

ousness we ask that question, as we 
watch events in the continents outside our 
own and review the conditions that have 
made possible the destruction of demo- 
cratic tendencies in other lands. Amid the 
complex tangle of forces and events we 
find the fundamental causes in practically 
all cases to be despair, ignorance, and in- 
complete or inexperienced democracy. 
Dictatorships have arisen when the 
people were in despair of economic con- 
ditions because of long-continued inse- 
curity, poverty, and starvation, when the 
people were in despair of an inexperienced 
democracy that could not or would not 
solve their problems, and when the 
people were ignorant of the ultimate con- 
sequences of giving support to self- 
centered leaders who promised quick 
relief by autocratic methods. 

If mass despair, mass ignorance, and 
inadequate development of democracy 
make possible its destruction, it is obvious 
that to save itself permanently democracy 
must complete itself as a system and give 
hope and enlightenment to all of its 
people. 

How complete is our American democ- 
racy? Politically we can claim much in 
principle — less in practice. In the social 
and economic sphere appalling inequali- 
ties force us to admit that, after all, we 
have made only a beginning. Not until all 
of our people can be offered equality of 
opportunity have we approached the 
democratic ideal. That must include for 
each citizen the economic opportunity to 
earn a living, and the social opportunity 
to develop the good life through a well- 
rounded system of education. 

The problem of expanding opportuni- 
ties for education and enlightenment has 


Federal Aid to Education 


EQUALIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES: AN ESSENTIAL 
STEP IN A DEMOCRACY 
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been largely postponed under pressure of 
the immediately urgent need for rescuing 
millions of individuals from abject pov- 
erty and saving thousands of business en- 
terprises from bankruptcy. As a beginning 
it has been proposed that the Federal 
Government make an appropriation to be 
distributed to the states for aid in their 
educational programs. 

We need no figures to prove the differ- 
ences between the opportunities for the 
children of the rich and the children of 
the poor, and the difference of oppor- 
tunities for rural children as compared 
with those open to more fortunate urban 
children. There are also sectional differ- 
ences which may, to some extent, be 
measured by statistics in expenditures. 
For example, in 1932 the average expendi- 
ture per child in New York was $176 a 
year. In Georgia it was $33 per child. 
‘The quality of education cannot be 
measured accurately in terms of dollars,"’ 
but, obviously, small expenditures mean 
poor buildings, inadequate libraries and 
equipment, poorly trained teachers, and 
crowded class rooms. 

The reasons for low expenditures may 
be found in the lack of balance between 
population and accumulated wealth. In 
the southeastern states, we find six chil- 
dren to ten adults. In other regions the 
ratio is four to ten. There is also a great 
difference in the proportion of tax revenue 
to child population. In six southern 
states the total tax revenue in 1929 was 
less than $50 per child. In several indus- 
trial states of the North the tax revenue 
showed an average of $200 per child. 
If Mississippi were to bring its school 
system up to the national average in 
expenditures per child, it would spend 99 
per cent of its tax revenue on education. 
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This does not mean a lack of interest in 
education. The truth is, the states in the 
low-income group are doing more in 
proportion to their wealth than the high- 
income states. 

Regarding the inadequate means of 
education in these low-income regions, 
the wealthier sections of the United 
States may be disposed to say, ‘“Too bad, 
but that is not our problem.”’ It is a 
local problem, of course. But is it not also 
a national problem? Do not these regions 
of retarded educational opportunities 
lower the national average of progress? 
Dr. Frank Graham of the University of 
North Carolina has said: ‘“The unedu- 
cated create a social lag. Economic and 
social lag in any part of the country is a 
cultural danger to all parts of the country.” 

Furthermore, state lines are not fences 
holding in their people. The great 
mobility of our population, migrating 
from country to city, from state to state, 
makes all education a national problem. 
Often we find that the migrating element 
is largely derived from the uneducated 
classes. What problems of indigence, con- 
flict, and crime arise among these un- 
assimilated groups only the official rec- 
ords can show. 

A national problem needs a national 
solution. Our economic system is national 
in scope. There may be concentration of 
industries and national resources in 
favored regions, but the products of in- 
dustries are sold largely in national 
markets. This creates an interdependence 
of regions and a national economy. There 
is little to justify any claim to local in- 
dependence in the economy of any state 
or region. Because we have a national 


rather than a local economy, only a na- 
tional government can draw adequately 
on the national resources and distribute 
according to public needs. 

The principle of federal aid to states 
has been accepted as a part of the federal 
responsibility for general welfare in 
appropriations for roads; in subsidies to 
railroads, to shipping lines, and to 
agriculture; in grants to agricultural 
colleges and to schools of home econom- 
ics. How can we justify refusing to expand 
this policy to aid the public schools? The 
opposition may say, ‘‘We fear that we will 
lose independence through absorption ina 
national system of education controlled 
by the Federal Government.”’ Let it be 
understood that it is only aid to state 
systems that has been proposed. It is not 
a federal system of education that is advo- 
cated. State control is to be retained even 
if supplements to the state and local funds 
are accepted from the national govern- 
ment. 

The proposed federal appropriation 
does not represent a vast advance. It is 
merely one of many small, common-sense 
steps which we must constantly take to 
raise the level of our culture and increase 
our national well-being. These partial 
measures toward evolving a more com- 
plete democracy must go on. Most of us 
who are facing facts realize that if our 
country does not ‘“‘ease along’’ toward 
more social justice and more general en- 
lightenment by the orderly processes of a 
democratic government, self-seeking lead- 
ers may sooner or later appeal to an 
impatient, unenlightened populace to 
blow us into Utopia. 

— Harriet W. Ettiott 


COLORFUL COLORADO 


THE SETTING FOR THE 1939 CONVENTION 


A.A.U.W. groups gather to begin 
their fall work, plans are already 


A 


under way for the climax of the year’s 


program — or rather, the two years’ 
program — the biennial Convention at 
Denver. June 19-23 are the dates, and the 
Denver Branch extends a most cordial 
invitation to every A.A.U.W. member. 

The background for the 1939 Conven- 
tion can be painted only in superlatives. 
Colorado offers the highest automobile 
roads in the world (up Pike’s Peak and 
Mount Evans), the highest bridge in the 
world (over the Royal Gorge), and the 
highest incorporated town in the world 
(Leadville), at an altitude of over 10,000 
feet, where fabulous fortunes were made 
in silver mines and where today is pro- 
duced in one mine alone 85 per cent of the 
world’s supply of molybdenum, the metal 
indispensable to the steel industry. 

The history of the state is as pictur- 
esque as its scenery. In 1858 a group of 
adventurers made camp at the junction of 
Cherry Creek and the South Platte River. 


13 


‘Pay dirt’’ was discovered at the very 
doorsteps of the log cabins they built, 
and the temporary camp, Auraria, be- 
came a settlement and finally the town 
named Denver in honor of General James 
W. Denver, Governor of Kansas Terri- 
tory. The settlement spread eastward 
from the banks of Cherry Creek and be- 
came a glamorous, romantic town, nour- 
tured by the wealth in gold and silver 
which was being wrenched from the 
Rocky Mountains fifteen miles to the 
west. 

The mining towns of Cripple Creek, 
Leadville, Blackhawk, and Central City 
made millionaires over night. Strangely 
enough, it was first in these little mining 
towns that beautiful theatres were built, 
and hotels and public buildings which 
housed the greatest actors and musicians 
of the generation. For these men who 
found wealth in Colorado’s mountains 
were men of courage and vision. They 
dreamed of a city of culture where their 
children and their children’s children 
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might live in the midst of beauty unsur- 
passed. 

In Leadville it was Harrison Avenue 
that reflected this dream, with the 
Clarendon Hotel and the Opera House 
built by H. A. W. Tabor from the wealth 
that poured out of the Matchless Mine on 
Fryer’s Hill, where his beautiful Baby 
Doe died in poverty only a year ago. 

In Central City, it was Euclid Avenue 
with the Central City Opera House and 
the Teller House, to which Ulysses S. 
Grant, President of the United States, 
walked from his carriage across a street 
paved with blocks of solid silver placed 
there in his honor by the miners. 

In Denver it was Larimer Street, 
graced by the Windsor Hotel and the 
Tabor Grand Opera House, again the 
product of wealth from the Matchless 
Mine in Fryer’s Hill united with the 


civic spirit of H. A. W. Tabor. It was a 
contagious spirit, a spirit that pushed 
Denver up Sixteenth Street to the present 
Civic Center, where the state capitol 
with its golden dome looks toward a 
panorama of one hundred and fifty miles 
of mountain range, a spirit that has made 
Denver a city of distinctive architecture, 
beautiful statues, and noteworthy mu- 
seums. 

You who come to Denver may have 
dinner in the historic dining-room of the 
Windsor Hotel where H. A. W. Tabor 
took his bride, Baby Doe, the most 
beautiful woman in Colorado. You may 
still attend a performance at the Tabor 
Grand Opera House, though it is a mo- 
tion picture theatre now. The same cur- 
tain that went down on Modjeska when 
she played Camille in the heyday of 
Tabor still hangs there with its quotation 
prophetic of his fate — ‘‘So fleet the 
works of man back to the earth again; 
ancient and holy things fade like a 
dream.”’ 

And in the foothills of the Rockies 
close at hand you will view Denver's 
magnificent Park of the Red Rocks, a 
fantastic garden of stone sixty million 
years old, whose awe-inspiring red sand- 
stone rocks were formed in the bed of the 
oceans that once covered this part of the 
West. This was the land where dinosaurs 
once roamed, and here in later years the 
Indians used the rock as fortresses. Here 
the continent was supposedly divided by 
a giant upheaval which tilted up the bed 
of the sea. The ancient beach, up-ended, 
is to be seen in the Park, where the layers 
of sand have now become red sandstone. 
Plans have been completed and work is 
going on for developing a national amphi- 
theatre. Acoustically the place is perfect, 
for the huge up-ended rock opposite 
the stage forms a perfect sounding- 
board. Seats for 10,000 are being hewn 
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from the rocks and the mountain set- 
ting furnishes an inspiring site for outdoor 
spectacles. 

Perhaps you may wish to follow the 
gold-seekers’ trails to Idaho Springs, a 
living mining town, or to Central City, a 
ghost town of the Rockies. During the 
latter part of July each year the old ghost 
town comes to life and its streets are 
thronged with people who come from all 
over the world to attend the annual Play 
Festival given in the small Central City 
Opera House. 

The return trip to Denver may be made 
over Lookout Movntain, on a road whose 
twists and turns suggested its name — 
the Lariat Trail. 

Rocky Mountain National Park and 
Estes Park Village, only a two hours’ 
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drive from Denver, offer beautiful trips 
by automobile, and trails for horseback 
riding and hiking. Through a wilderness 
of peaks over the spectacular Trail Ridge 
Road one descends to Grand Lake, a 
great lake with sailboats dotting its blue 
surface. 

From volcano-torn Mount Evans, 
14,259 feet high, you will view a pano- 
rama of plains and valleys and the highest 
peaks of the Continental Divide. 

This is only a suggestion of the setting 
of the Convention next June. For a better 
understanding of the region, the Denver 
Branch has compiled a list of books 
representative of this section. 

The recommended titles on the follow- 
ing page offer interesting possibilities for 
group study as well as individual reading. 


— 





Seek 
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Asnton, Rutu. Plants of the Rocky Mountain National 
Park. U. S. Department of the Interior. 1933. 25¢. 
Brief descriptions and illustrations of plants in 
their natural surroundings. 

Crements, Mrs. E. S. Flowers of Mountain and Plain. 
2d edition. H. W. Wilson. 1920. $2.75. 

Colored plates as well as good descriptions make 
this a most satisfactory guide to Colorado wild 
flowers. 

Exus, ANNe. Life of an Ordinary Woman. Houghton. 
1929. $3.50. 

The autobiography of a woman who grew up in 
the environment of western mining camps. 

Ferrit, T. H. Westering. Yale Press. 1934. $2.00. 
Lyrics dealing with western themes. 

Fow.ser, Gene. Timberline; A Story of Bonfils and 
Tammen. Covici. 1933. $3.00. 

Full of extraneous stuff, all interesting, all illumi- 
nating, all a part of the background out of which 
the story springs. 

Haren, L. R. Colorado: the Story of a Western Common- 
wealth. Peerless Pub. Co. 1933. $4.00. 

An outstanding short history of Colorado. 

Karsner, Davin. Silver Dollar. Covici. 1932. $3.00. 
The story of the Tabors. 

Lams, P. O. The Sign of the Buffalo Skull, the Story of 
Jim Bridger. Stokes. 1932. $1.75. 

Trapper, scout, and Indian fighter. 


Mitts, E. A. Rocky Mountain Wonderland. Houghton. 
1924. $2.50. 
One of the many books of an able story teller who 
makes the ways of wild animals amusing and 
exciting. 


Perrico, L. I. Little Kingdom; a Record Chiefly of 
Central City in the Early Days. Published by the 
author, Boulder, Colorado. 1934. 50¢. 

Spencer, L. W. Arrowheads. Parade Pub. Co. 1929. 
$1.50. 

Short poems reflecting Indian life and rhythm. 

Susiette, C. M. Golden Chimney. Little. 1931. $2.00. 
A story of one of the richest silver lodes ever dis- 
covered in Colorado. 

Syxes, H. W. Second Hoeing. Putnam. 1935. $2.50. 
A story of the German-Russian workers in the 
sugar beet fields of Colorado. 

Torr, R. W. Mountaineering in the Rocky Mountain 
National Park. U. S. Department of the Interior. 
1921. 50¢. 

Van ve Water, F. F. Thunder Shield. Bobbs. 1933. 
$2.00. 

A picture of the American West in the days of the 
struggle of the white man for supremacy over the 
Indians. Written from the Indian's viewpoint. 


Vesta, Staniey. Két Carson; the Happy Warrior of 
the Old West. Houghton. 1931. $1.00. 

Wituison, G. F. Here They Dug the Gold. Coward- 
McCann. 1931. $4.00. 
The epic of gold and silver in Colorado. 

Waters, Franx. Midas of the Rockies. Covici. 1937. 
$3.00. 
Story of Stratton, the most fabulously rich mining 
man the Rockies ever produced. 

Wetmore, Heren Copy. Last of the Great Scouts. 
Grosset and Dunlap. 1918. 75¢. 
The exciting tale of Buffalo Bill's adventures in 
the early western days by one who knew him. 





HOW ABOUT THE WOMEN? 


THEIR PART IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


By Katharine Blunt 


ECENTLY I heard the Governor of 
R Connecticut speak at a meeting of 
women. He talked about earlier conver- 
sations which he had had with some of 
them about suffrage, and recent ones 
about jury service. He wondered what 
women would want next; then answered 
his question: ‘Probably social legislation 
for men and women alike.’’ In other 
words, there is not much difference be- 
tween political needs of men and women, 
and therefore little difference in their 
education for citizenship. 

Nevertheless, though differences be- 
tween education for men and education 
for women need not be marked, there are 
certainly differences in points of view. 
With women in the population increasing 
in numbers faster than men, and in partic- 
ular college women than college men, the 
mere weight of numbers of women is 
significant. 

As society is at present organized, many 
women have more leisure or chance for 
leisure than men, and often it is the 
educated woman who has the leisure time. 
Her household labor is far less than her 
grandmother's, or even her mother’s. Her 
children probably start to school at an 
earlier age and continue later, and she is 
apt to have fewer of them. Yet too many 
of our educated, so-called leisure-class 
women are content either with an in- 
eficient spreading out of their household 
work, or with rather idle play. 

Last year we decided to ask the alum- 


nae of Connecticut College — distinctly 
a young group, of course — a question 
about their activities in community 
movements. The returns did not please 
us, for many failed to answer the question 
at all. Their lack of public activity has 
plenty of explanation — the absorbing 
quality of their first job, or of their young 
children; maybe their inexperience in a 
new community—so I suppose we 
should not feel discouragement. Instead 
we should find a challenge in the newness 
of the opportunity, both for young 
women like our alumnae and for older 
ones. 


Here they are — a great mass of Citi- 
zens, these women, who, especially as 
they pass early youth, have time which 
they might well devote to the better- 
ment of society. Many do so use their 
time with distinguished success. You see 
them everywhere — on school boards, in 
public forums, in every movement, new 
or old. But more, I am afraid, lack the 
necessary desire or knowledge or leader- 
ship for effective accomplishment. The 
waste of the time of a goodly number of 
women is a serious social problem. On 
the other hand, the potentialities of all 
these women are tremendous and they are 
beginning to realize that fact. 

What are the women doing already? 
In full-time public jobs, many women are 
already active, and more, I have no 


doubt, will be. A bulletin published by 
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the National League of Women Voters, 
called **A Survey of Women in Public 
Office,’’ lists women serving in important 
executive positions, appointive and elec- 
tive, an impressive collection for the 
ambitious young woman to study, and 
for all of us to respect. It begins with the 
United States Department of State, goes 
into the Departments of Justice, Agri- 
culture, Commerce, Treasury, Interior, 
and Labor, includes two bureau chiefs, 
two federal judges, members of Congress 
(not numerous), members of the state 
legislatures (more numerous), and a 
goodly number of individuals in less 
conspicuous positions who are doing 
solid work. An Associated Press dis- 
patch from Washington states that one 
out of every four postmasters appointed 
during this administration has been a 
woman. There are many, many women in 
the civil service, in Washington and 
elsewhere — chemists, statisticians, home 
economists, many others. 


Women in politics are of two kinds, 
the partisan and the non-partisan. The 
party woman is like the party man, but 
generally not so influential; she is more 
apt to be vice-chairman than chairman 
when it comes toward the top. Those 
from colleges are not so often in this 
group; most of the educated women in 
public life seem to be non-partisans. They 
are impatient of party discipline; many 
have gone into their activity through 
their special interests, such as child wel- 
fare or education or social work. Jose- 
phine Roche, formerly Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, made her approach 
through her interest in labor problems in 
her own coal mines in Colorado. Judge 
Florence Allen, member of the federal 
bench in Ohio, came in via her law train- 
ing and experience. It seems that this 
approach of special training, special 


desire to do a definite thing, is the one 
that women are more apt to make. 


‘Tom influence, actual and potential, of 
women in public affairs is far greater than 
their numbers would lead one to expect. 
They exercise it in their many organiza- 
tions, as teachers of their own children, 
and in schools. Back in suffrage days we 
used to say that giving women the vote 
would increase legislation on social 
problems. Certainly such legislation has 
increased, whether because of the wom- 
en's vote or not I do not venture to say. 

Another contribution sometimes to be 
credited to the women is that they, fresh 
in politics, have a certain freedom from 
tradition. The idea that a thing cannot 
be done, because it never has been done, 
does not interest them much. They simply 
say, ‘Why not?”’ and go right ahead and 
do it. 

Further, women have introduced an 
educational note into political cam- 
paigning. They want really to learn about 
the candidates and the issues. An editorial 
in the New York Times last fall empha- 
sized this. To quote: ‘‘Women insist on 
thinking of election campaigns in educa- 
tional terms . . . a notable step forward 
in civilizing campaigning,’’ an example 
being the appearance of La Guardia and 
Mahoney on the same platform of the 
American Woman's Association. We have 
all seen it again and again, but I confess 
that until this editorial told me so, I 
had not realized how much women were 
responsible for the more rational ap- 
proach. 


Waar can the colleges do to help make 
the women more active and effective? 
The educational problem to be solved is 
the double one for the avocational activi- 
ties of the good citizens and the vocations 
of public service. 











The first thing I see is the need to create 
in the young college woman a strong 
desire for public service. Avocationally 
it must be strong enough to carry over 
past the first year of her first job, or the 
beginning or organizing of her new home. 
If the desire is strongly created while she 
is still in college, if she can see public 
service as an important undertaking and 
as a highly rewarding form of self- 
realization, this carry-over will be possi- 
ble. 

Then the young woman must gain in 
college sound and vivid information so 
that her desire will not evaporate into 
vague benevolence, but develop into 
well-considered action. The so-called 
“indifference of the educated classes to 
public questions’’ is often, I believe, not 
really indifference, but a sense of their 
own incompetence and inadequacy. De- 
sire or ‘emotional drive,’’ and a real 
knowledge of what to do and how to do 
it are what the college should give. 


I am not going to dwell on the formal 
courses necessary for the undergraduate, 
in history,’ government, economics, and 
so forth, except to say that if they are to 
be effective for our purpose they must 
have both a sound, thorough, theoretical 
basis, and practical outside contacts. In 
their classroom work and reading, the 
students must be led to respect facts and 
fear propaganda, to lessen their preju- 
dices as members of a privileged class on 
such problems as labor and taxation, and, 
most, to gain a sense that society is a 
constantly changing organism. From a 
theoretical point of view colleges are 
doing a fairly good piece of work along 
these lines, but the contacts with life 
which vitalize the theory and destroy 
“ivory tower’ isolation are much harder 
to bring about effectively and with 
economy of the students’ time. 
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Faculty members with a goodly amount 
of public activity of their own, current 
and past, are particularly valuable to keep 
the students in touch with reality. Every 
social and political science faculty, as I 
see it, needs two kinds of people, — the 
thorough scholar who may, if he or she 
wishes, be a little aloof from the daily 
turmoil, and the teacher who must satisfy 
his or her eager desire by personal public 
activity. The two kinds may be equally 
good teachers, merely of different con- 
tribution. The former are the commoner; 
the latter, too rare in college. 


Fonrnzn, the students must have direct 
association with outside leaders. The 
other day we had at college our new state 
director of personnel. Partly through his 
formal speech, more through the informal 
questioning by the students afterwards, 
he gave them a better idea of what the 
merit system means than could much 
reading. Incidentally he encouraged our 
young women by saying that he owed the 
development of his new job largely to 
organized women. Charles Taft gave them 
a similar view several years ago when he 
laid in good part to the Cincinnati women 
the successful launching of their city 
manager plan. 

I care very much about bringing public 
women to the college, for it is easier for a 
woman, by unconscious example, to 
arouse interest of young women toward 
political activity than for a man to do so. 
We have had a great variety of women, 
from Frances Perkins on, — the head of 
our state relief organization, the director 
of our state employment service, the 
capable and highly intelligent commis- 
sioner of public welfare who has been 
repeatedly reelected in Westchester County, 
the physician consultant to the United 
States Public Health Service on industrial 
diseases, members of our state legislature. 
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A little group met in my own house with 
such a state representative, mother as it 
happened to one of the students in the 
group, and catechized her most intelli- 
gently as to how she happened to get 
started in politics, what she was doing, 
what she felt she had been able to ac- 
complish —a_ stimulating session, I 
thought, and so did the girls. 

The students must also see public ac- 
tivities for themselves at first hand. The 
days of confining college education to the 
Campus are over. We go to the state 
capitol and to the state farm for women 
near by, and to numerous other places. 
Students must learn government by some 
direct observation and if possible by 
some direct activity. 

To dwell on the educational value to 
students of their own college citizenship, 
their self-government, is not necessary 
here. Our young women cannot learn 
democracy until they live it. Our Honor 
Court judges learn a serious sense of re- 
sponsibility; the manager of the Student- 
Faculty Forum learns about the forming 
of public opinion; the president of Student 
Government gets a first-hand insight into 
public leadership. For another kind of 
illustration, when young men from Yale 
and from Wesleyan and our young women 
conduct a panel discussion about Ameri- 


can foreign policy, they all, boys and 
girls, grow in knowledge and in stature. 

Once out of college, the young woman 
runs into a difficulty, as I suppose the 
young man does also. She has this eager 
desire to help but she does not know how 
to begin. There is a duty on alumni asso- 
Ciations and on women’s organizations in 
particular and public organizations in 
general, to make the best possible use of 
the recent graduate’s civic enthusiasm. 
Good advice is, start where you are; that 
is, begin doing something that needs to 
be done right at hand. Good advice, but 
not always easy. 


Ir 1s often pointed out that women’s 
status is best in democratic countries; that 
in America and Great Britain their edu- 
cation, professional opportunities, and 
legal position are far ahead of those in 
Germany and Italy. It may be that women, 
with their belief in the force of education, 
their fresh political energy, can do much 
to serve the democracy which has helped 
them, at this moment of its extreme 
peril. Our colleges must do all they can to 
give young women the consuming desire 
for public service, the necessary knowl- 
edge, and the power to think on public 
questions, so that they, with the men, 
may save our democracy. 


Nore. — This article is the text of an address given by President Blunt at the 
dedication of the Syracuse University building for the Maxwell School of Citizen- 


ship and Public Affairs. 















. ANYONE who is vitally interested in 
‘the arts,’’ the scant attention paid to 
them today in many of our public schools 
is shocking. With the coming of the de- 
pression, the curtailment, if not the 
abolition, of courses in music and art 
seemed a necessity to many educators. 
Once having classed these cultural sub- 
jects as frills, not a few educators have 
found it quite possible to continue elim- 
inating them from the curriculum. Now, 
when steering committees in some states 
have decided that there is no difference 
between a practical and a fine art, and 
have even gone so far as to classify type- 
writing as an ‘‘art’’ or have ruled that lit- 
erature courses should be merely a part of 
sociology courses, it seems imperative 
that some definite action be taken to 
restore ‘‘the arts’ to their rightful posi- 
tions. 

These thoughts had been elbowing 
their way through the minds of many 
of us for some time. Then, one spring day 
in 1937, a group of state officers of the 
Colorado Division of the American 
Association of University Women visited 
a community where there was some con- 
cern about the lack of interest in art ex- 
hibits. The city had acquired a new mu- 
seum, yet few people were interested in 
seeing the exhibits, some of which were 
really fine. I recalled the splendid exhibit 
of children’s work at the Colorado 


A CHILDREN’S ART PROJECT 


HOW A CONTEST STIMULATED ART CONSCIOUSNESS 
THROUGHOUT A STATE 
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Springs Fine Arts Center, in a community 
that is art conscious. I had been interested 
there in watching children come to see 
the best work of their contemporaries. 
I had encountered some adults who had 
come to see the children’s work, who had 
never before come to the Art Center. I 
wondered, if a community first became 
interested in the art of its children, 
would it not later become interested in 
the work of fine artists? 


As1 SPOKE, my friends agreed that we 
might further interest in ‘‘the arts’ in 
Colorado if we undertook a state exhibit 
of children’s work. As the group of us 
discussed the project, we decided it would 
be a privilege to see what creative ability 
in art Colorado children had and to 
provide training for talented children. 
Thus was the Colorado Art Project born. 

The first step involved the securing of 
scholarships to be awarded the winners 
of the proposed contest. The Fine Arts 
Center offered four scholarships for the 
summer term; Colorado College offered a 
room in the college dormitories for the 
duration of the summer school. The 
School of Fine Arts of Denver University 
offered half tuition to the high school 
senior winning first place. 

With the awards procured, the project 
was then submitted to the eighteen 
branches of the A.A.U.W. in towns or 
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cities in Colorado; seventeen cooperated. 
The state division appointed a committee 
of three to guide the project; each local 
branch of the Association appointed a 
chairman of the arts to work with the 
supervisors of art in the local schools. 


‘Tus contest sponsored by the American 
Association of University Women in 
cooperation with the Colorado Springs 
Fine Arts Center and Chappell School of 
Art in Denver was then given further 
publicity. Children in grammar schools 
and high schools were urged to submit 
their work. Some communities, however, 
chose to limit the grammar school par- 
ticipation to those in the fifth or sixth 
grades. Children were asked to submit 
original work in painting, drawing, 
lithography, etching, or design. Each of 
the seventeen towns was to have a local 
exhibit; then quarter finals, semi-finals, 
and the final contest were planned. 

Before long, the interest in this project 
grew to such an extent that not seventeen 
towns but seventeen centers (that is, 
cities, towns, and county districts) be- 
came interested. At first, the sponsors of 
the project had thought it would appeal to 
children in the public schools; soon some 
private schools expressed their interest in 
it. The contest then was opened to chil- 
dren enrolled in any school in Colorado. 
In Denver, for example, ninety grade 
schools, grammar schools, high schools, 
and parochial and private schools were 
represented in the local exhibit. 

The first significant development from 
the project came in the towns where there 
were no art supervisors. There some mem- 
bers of the A.A.U.W. who were compe- 
tent taught art classes of children, to 
arouse their interest and to give them 
some idea of what art should be. This 
service was voluntary. 

It is significant that little towns of only 


a thousand population were represented 
in the exhibit. Moreover, the seventeen 
communities that had exhibits reported 
a gratifying attendance. For example, 
in one town of five thousand population, 
the exhibit was visited by over six 
hundred people in four days; in one of 
nine thousand, the city which before had 
seen a dozen people a day attend an ex- 
hibit, reported two hundred in one day. 
Several communities wrote to ask if next 
year this project would continue. If the 
State project was mot to continue an- 
other year, these communities felt that 
their local exhibits had proved so worth 
while that they would be continued. 

Suggestions poured in about what use 
could be made of winning entries. We 
planned to have a permanent exhibit of 
the best work of the children. This 
exhibit will be available to any town in 
Colorado upon payment of the necessary 
postage. Such an exhibit, we feel, will 
raise the standard of children’s art work 
and will prove an added incentive to 
young competitors. 


Coxorapo Cottece and the Fine Arts 
Center planned a regional conference of 
the arts, for April 29 and 30, with such 
people as Frank Lloyd Wright, Juliana 
Force, Edith J. R. Isaacs, and Martha Hill 
as speakers. A request was made that the 
final exhibit of children’s art work be 
held at this time. 

Accordingly on April 24 the judges 
spent an entire day evaluating the seven 
hundred final entries submitted. No dis- 
crimination was made according to the 
age of a student: the ten-year-old and the 
eighteen-year-old student competed on an 
equal basis. The prophecy of art teachers 
came true when the judges decided that 
the grammar school and junior high 
school students did superior work. 

Five students received awards: Leona 
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Wessel, a senior in the Fort Morgan, 
Colorado, High School, was awarded a 
summer scholarship by the Colorado 
Springs Fine Arts Center, a room in one 
of the Colorado College dormitories for 
the summer, and a half year’s tuition to 
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Denver University. David Archuleta of 
Pueblo, an eleven-year-old Italian gram- 
mar school pupil, was awarded a scholar- 
ship to the Colorado Springs Fine Arts 
Center. Virginia Hoestetler, a student in 
the Greeley High School, and Stanley 
Wyatt, a junior in the Denver High 
School, were awarded Colorado Springs 
Fine Arts Center scholarships. Previously, 
at the time of the local exhibit, a Colo- 
rado Springs Fine Arts Center scholarship 
had been awarded to Bobby Stroud, a 
little Negro girl from Colorado Springs. 
It is significant that although three of 
the prize winners are in high school, only 
four of those ranking high are high 


school students. In fact, the judges con- 
sidered the work of eleven-year-old 
David Archuleta the most outstanding 
of all that was submitted. His sketches of 
steel mills belching forth smoke and of 
the change of shift at a mine have strength 
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and imagination. The colored wood block 
of nine-year-old Harper Cosby, which 
won honorable mention, had such poise 
as well as artistry that the judges were 
amazed to find it the work of a very little 
boy. 

Bobby Stroud, a Negro girl, the young- 
est of a family of eleven, gave the whole 
feeling of her race in a water color 
of a beach crowded with Negroes of all 
ages. In the foreground an enormous palm 
tree stretches out over a sandy beach al- 
most beckoning to the pink-tipped waves 
in the distance. In the surf, dozens of 
Negroes are diving or floating about or 
jumping up and down. On the beach, 
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some lie in complete relaxation while 
others are playing in the sand; one legless, 
aged Negro hobbles about on crutches. 
The casual art lover is prone to smile at 
the picture and consider it as vibrant with 
life. As he looks more closely, however, 
he realizes that this is a vision of a place 
where everyone is completely happy; 
then he recalls that this Negro girl who 
painted the picture has never seen a 
beach; moreover, she knows the ob- 
stacles of her race. This picture is this 
child’s idea of a world she would like, a 
world where the Negro, among others of 
his race, can find entire happiness. 

Nine-year-old Mildred Goldberg had 
painted a water color in pastels; ‘‘Dancing 
in the Moonlight”’ she called it. It is the 
work of a little girl who loves fairy tales; 
very graceful and ethereal are her dancers. 
As this fair-haired child stood before her 
entry to receive her certificate of honor- 
able mention, she seemed to have stepped 
right out of her picture. 

As was to be expected, the work sub- 
mitted by the high school students showed 
poise and artistic feeling. The portrait of 
a friend, by Leona Wessel, and that of 
crap shooters by Stanley Wyatt are fine; 
yet they lack some of the high imagina- 
tion and youthful spontaneity of the 
younger students. 


Ls warnnc the winners and students 
receiving honorable mention, I was 
aware of their ages; yet when these chil- 
dren came from half a dozen cities or 
towns to receive their awards, I was 
greatly moved, as was almost everyone 
present. Most of the children came from 
underprivileged homes. Here was a lad 
of ten whose parents are dead; his Italian 
uncle and aunt who have reared him had 
accompanied him a hundred miles to 
Colorado Springs. It was a real event for 
his uncle, who ‘“‘had taken a day off at the 


mine,’’ for his other uncle, who could 
speak no English, and for his timid aunt 
with her two little girls. Here was a 
family so poor that the one uncle had had 
no money to replace teeth that had de- 
cayed and fallen away; yet the group had 
come to see this little boy receive an 
honor they coveted. 

Here from a city ninety miles away was 
another child from a family so poor that 
his high school teacher and principal had 
purchased him a suit for the occasion and 
then had brought him to Colorado 
Springs. Here was another lad who had 
had to work to help pay for his food and 
clothing while he went to high school. 


Oz could not see these children with- 
out realizing that it is a definite privilege 
that the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women has in sponsoring such a 
contest. At the same time, when I im- 
agined the contest was complete with the 
awarding of prizes, I found a yet greater 
task remaining in attempting to raise 
money to provide room and board for 
some of the winners. In one city, the 
service clubs and the A.A.U.W. are 
raising the money for a boy; in another, a 
wealthy patron of the arts has asked for 
the privilege of helping yet another 
student; in another, the art instructor is 
working with the A.A.U.W. to provide 
the needed assistance. 


"Tovar, as we look back on the first art 
contest of the sort held in Colorado — 
and the first of its kind in the country — 
we see that we have some very definite 
results. In the first place, we have aroused 
a mew interest in art in Colorado; some 
communities are demanding that art be 
taught in their schools. In the second 
place, all eighteen communities where art 
is taught have asked that exhibits be 
held another year. Moreover, the Colo- 
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rado Springs Fine Arts Center has asked 
that the project be placed on a five-year 
basis and has offered one full-time winter 
scholarship and two summer scholarships. 


winning entries. Next year, a similar 
contest will be held. 

After stimulating a vital interest in 
children’s art, the next step should be to 
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A project is under way by which two 
students, winners, may receive full tuition 
scholarships good at any state school in 
Colorado. Yet other colleges will give 
appropriate awards. Newspapers through- 
out the state have solicited news and 
have given us excellent publicity; the 
Associated Press carried large cuts of the 


interest Communities in securing good 
loan exhibits of the work of masters. 
Perhaps, too, after we have this project 
well in hand, the next step should be 
arousing a more vital interest in music 
and in literature. Then at least one state 
will be on the way to recognition of the 
significance of ‘the arts.”’ 





COLLEGE MANAGEMENT 


A PROBLEM IN APPORTIONING CONTROL 


By William H. Kilpatrick 


ow should the control of a college 
be apportioned among trustees, 
staff, and students? The editor in asking 
this question has set no easy problem. 
Even so we shall have to complicate mat- 
ters further by including the college 
president among those who are to share 
control. Some impetuous soul might wish 
to go still further and include also the 
public, and there is something to be said 
in favor, but we shall here say no and 
leave the public out of formal account. 
To simplify matters if we can, let us 
agree to limit the discussion to this 
country, and generally to sacrifice scope 
for feasibility. For we seek a solution 
that may have a reasonable chance of 
acceptance, at least by some more forward- 
looking colleges. We may further agree 
that while we shall go as far as we can to 
give all affected by a decision a chance to 
share in making it, even with democracy 
we shall seek no doctrinaire application. 
Let us then begin by asking as to the 
present state of affairs, what respective 
shares in control do the several parties 
now exercise? As regards ultimate legal 
control the answer is easy. The American 
practice is for the state to grant a charter 
which thereafter fixes final control in a 
board of trustees. Whatever rights or 
privileges the president or staff or students 
may exercise, these so far as the ordinary 
charter goes are exercised by grace of the 
trustees. For state institutions there may 
be variations from this simple rule, but 
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even here the board of control (under 
whatever name) legally decides by its 
grace whatever if any rights or privileges 
staff or students shall enjoy. 


Forruer as regards the present usual 
practice, the board of trustees, having 
chosen a president, put great power in 
his hands as to recommending policies, 
nominating faculty members for election 
and promotion, drafting the budget, and 
the general management of affairs. In 
particular, by a recognized courtesy if not 
by positive enactment the president be- 
comes the sole avenue through which 
communications of any sort may properly 
be directed to the board. 

A correlative tradition to increase if 
possible the great powers actually wielded 
by the president is the urgent expectation 
that all members of the institution, es- 
pecially all faculty members and subordi- 
nate officials, shall give “‘loyal’’ support 
to the president's policies. So great is the 
expectation that the president shall 
initiate policies and so great is the de- 
mand that all concerned shall cooperate 
to support these policies that, short of 
“flagrant immorality,’’ no college sin is 
quite so heinous as “‘disloyalty’’ to the 
president and his policies. 

It should be at once said in this connec- 
tion that many presidents, probably the 
large majority, confer in considerable 
degree with staff members, possibly in 
open faculty meetings (formal or inform- 
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al), before personally deciding upon any 
new policy. Moreover, stated by-laws as 
a rule give to faculties control over cer- 
tain matters, as the making of curricula, 
recommendations as to degrees in course, 
disciplinary regulations, and the like. 
Many, perhaps most, presidential policies 
are thus formed only after prior consul- 
tation with the staff or with staff repre- 
sentatives. 

But the degree of such consultation and 
with which Cif any) staff members, these 
are matters that depend largely on the 
wishes of the president. He may consult 
and then make up his mind as he sees fit, 
the consultation having availed little or 
much as he shall decide. Moreover, as 
president he is answerable to the trustees, 
not to the faculty, and this fact is likely 
to assert itself in many, many significant 
ways. In paring the budget proposals, 
for example, he will probably say in 
staff meeting, ‘1 am sorry that I could not 
grant all the requests. I have done the 
best I could; but the responsibility is 
mine and I have to carry it.’’ In the 
trustees’ meeting, he will say, ‘“We have 
done the best we could, considering that 
we could not grant all requests. I trust 
that it will meet your approval.’ 


As ror the students, they have no origi- 
nal rights except such as are guaranteed 
by the state and its laws. The rights and 
privileges they exercise derive largely 
from the staff under presidential advice as 
control over such matters has previously 
been granted by the trustees. 

In the case of both staff and students 
the actual privileges exercised are much 
influenced by unwritten tradition. While 
tradition here as elsewhere does change, 
it changes but slowly. Freedom of teach- 
ing, for example, has thus grown to be a 
tradition, at least among the better in- 
stitutions. To be sure, many new trustees, 


many alumni, and many ‘‘patriotic’’ 
groups would like to silence or dismiss a 
professor who speaks publicly against 
their sacred cows, but the tradition of 
freedom is deeply cherished by professors 
—and by better thinkers generally — 
and any threat of limitation will arouse 
quick and vigorous protest. Similarly, to 
mention more questionable matters, tra- 
dition supports gate-receipt athletics and 
fraternity houses. Many college authori- 
ties would like to curb or abolish one or 
both of these, but tradition — supported 
vigorously by alumni—is as yet too 
strong. 


I THIS is a picture of what is, what now 
shall we say ought to be? Let us begin 
with the trustees. This type of control as 
described above is almost if not quite 
unique to this country. It probably arose 
out of frontier conditions. Harvard Col- 
lege having been agreed upon in law was 
to be established in fact. We cannot with 
certainty say what kind of control was 
contemplated, rather possibly one mod- 
eled after the Oxford and Cambridge 
college, with control by president and 
fellows (fellows meaning resident in- 
structors). But a commission of important 
citizens was appointed to organize and 
institute the new college, that is, choose 
a president and erect a building. Then 
during a long formative period the presi- 
dent refused to live at Cambridge. So 
external lay control over tiie new institu- 
tion actually grew up as an established 
fact. 

As other institutions were founded in 
the colonies and during the early national 
period the need to start them from noth- 
ing and the further need of the supporting 
groups to nurse them along made it easy 
to follow the Harvard custom of a lay 
group in external control. Even in our 
own day the need for institutional en- 
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largement has if anything strengthened 
the place of trustees as the source of 
needed money. Hence any questioning of 
the need for trustees has found small 
welcome. 

As we ask then regarding the part 
trustees should have in control, it is no 
proposition to abolish them that we are 
considering. We may as well admit that, 
as far into the future as we can see, the 
board of trustees is here to stay. It is, 
however, a fair and needed question to 
ask what functions the board may 
properly exercise and what were better 
given up, and how a change may best be 
made from what is to what ought to be. 


Frasr, trustees may very properly have 
charge of raising and investing funds, 
but this kind of control of funds should 
not mean control of budget apportion- 
ment or of educational policies. Second, 
trustees may very well help in choosing 
the president, say on a fifty-fifty basis 
with the faculty. The reasons for each of 
these fifties are definite and strong. Third, 
if some feasible way can be found for 
effecting it, the trustees may help to keep 
the educational program from getting out 
of touch with the times. Beyond these 
services, this writer does not now see 
that trustees should properly go, except 
that they may well serve as useful friends 
when needed, certainly to help in raising 
funds, possibly in other matters. 
Specifically, it seems necessary to give 
up the present idea that the trustees in any 
sense constitute the college. This idea, 
though hitherto prevailing in American 
legal fact, seems fundamentally at vari- 
ance with any proper functional concep- 
tion. Those who essentially carry on the 
work of the college are professionals in 
this field and should primarily constitute 
the college. This does not mean that these 
may ignore all others concerned, but it 
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does mean that they should be the chief 
agency for making and executing policies 
(though to be sure the actual execution of 
policies will probably go on mainly 
through appointive officers). 


[+ musr be admitted that the question of 
educational control of the college is not 
simple. The study of higher education in 
any connected and developing sense is but 
new. Great leaders in college administra- 
tion the past has to show, yes, but their 
labors were separate in time and place. 
No one has organized the results into a 
defined body of theory and practice to be 
studied and criticized and enlarged and 
corrected by further efforts. Only recently 
have we begun to do this. 

Most college professors have never 
studied the problem of college manage- 
ment in any systematic way. Many lines 
of subject matter specialization are such 
as not to lead one to think much about 
the larger problems of what a college 
should try to be and do. Many professors, 
who have not thought much about this 
larger problem, as they grow old are un- 
willing to hear new proposals. There is 
real danger that a particular college fac- 
ulty may grow academic in the bad sense, 
worship tradition and resist needed inno- 
vation. For this reason it seems safer to 
allow outside influence a chance to get 
inside and help determine policies. Presi- 
dents elected by lay boards have often 
done just this wholesome thing. 

But lay boards tend to be business men, 
chosen for their monied connections. To 
them the college may be looked upon as a 
business enterprise, with themselves the 
directors and the president the executive 
in charge under them. On this view pro- 
fessors are the hired employees to carry 
out the policies determined upon by the 
directors on the advice of the president. 
The staff then are answerable to the 
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president as he in turn is answerable to 
the trustees. The freshmen students are 
the raw material, the graduates as they 
go out are the manufactured product. 


Tas business organization “‘line and 
staff’’ view of college administration is 
about as wrong as anything could well 
be. But on the other hand college profes- 
sors, as was pointed out just above, may 
not of themselves always be adequate to 
the making of policies. Moreover, as al- 
ready admitted, we now have the trustees 
and shall have them for years to come if 
not forever. 

The proposal then, as the key to a new 
arrangement, is to have the president 
chosen jointly on equal terms by trustees 
and faculty, say nominated by a com- 
mittee of three trustees and three profes- 
sors and elected by the board and the 
faculty voting separately. Let there be 
further given to either body the right to 
say when it thinks a change in presi- 
dency is wise. Similarly, give to the two 
bodies the determination of any major 
change in institutional policy, while 
leaving to the faculty all other educa- 
tional questions. 


As to students, the problem is different. 
While the alumni may properly have rep- 
resentation on the Board of Trustees, the 
students should have opportunity to share 
in the consideration of educational poli- 
cies along with the faculty. In matters 
pertaining to student conduct they should 
have fuller power. As to curriculum and 
courses there should be a continuing 
student committee (chosen by the stud- 
ents) charged with the duty of keeping 


in touch with student opinion and judg- 
ment and meeting regularly with a facul- 
ty committee on educational policies. 
Just what degree of participation to give 
this committee may be debated. It might 
be well to have a joint faculty-student 
educational policies committee to con- 
sider and recommend all changes, with a 
subcommittee of this (including student 
representation) to present the recommen- 
dations to the faculty. 

In matters of student conduct, it seems 
better to have responsibility largely in 
student hands, probably with a faculty 
representative to meet regularly with the 
student organization. But better student 
conduct and better character education 
will follow student responsibility, even 
though final authority may remain with 
the faculty. 


Tae aim in these several proposals has 
been partly practical, partly educational. 
The practical aim is to get better decisions 
made. Accordingly, in these suggestions 
the effort has been to make provision for 
any and all pertinent thinking to share 
in the determination of policies. The 
educational aim is to up-build all con- 
cerned by giving thought a chance to 
show itself in responsible action. In the 
degree that this can be done, thought 
directs action, and action tests and cor- 
rects thought. In this way both thought 
and act should be improved and the 
effective connection between them strength- 
ened. In it all, the effort has been to effect 
the desired aims with a minimum of 
change from what now obtains, this to 
increase the probability that the changes 
will be made. 











THE WORLD YOUTH CONGRESS 


IMPRESSIONS OF AN A.A.U.W. OBSERVER 


RUISED but undaunted by criticisms, a 
bit self-conscious but not discouraged 
because of charges of being ‘‘red,’’ ‘‘radi- 
cal,’’ and ‘‘subversive,’’ the Second World 
Youth Congress held an eight-day session 
at Vassar College in August. 

The World Youth Congress Movement 
is carried on by volunteers and a secreta- 
riat at Geneva, with an impressive list of 
sponsors. Its work has spread from thirty- 
five countries represented at the first Con- 
gress, held in Geneva two years ago, to 
fifty-six countries at the second, with in- 
crease in number of organizations within 
the various countries. 

At the recent congress, each delegate 
claimed to represent a given number of 
members. The total in membership and 
the extent of influence probably were 
much exaggerated, as such figures and 
statements usually are, but even with 
claims cut in half, or to a twentieth, the 
movement is significant. Most of the 
North and South American countries sent 
lelegates, two hundred coming from 
South America as contrasted with four at 
Geneva. Europe was well represented, 
except for Russia, Germany, and Italy. 
The four young Japanese took little active 
part, but were assured of the friendly at- 
citude of the delegates toward them de- 
spite all criticisms hurled at their military 
leaders. Delegates came from Australia, 
New Zealand, Indonesia, India, Iraq, 
Syria, and Africa. 

The range in age was from fourteen to 
chat of graying hair, most of the delegates 
appearing to be about twenty-five. There 


were many observers and hundreds of 
daily visitors. There were no racial bar- 
riers, and language barriers were over- 
come by interpreters and, at the larger 
sessions, by the use of the Finley-Filene 
earphone translator system, which was 
donated. 

Of the facetious newspaper editorial 
which urged the young people to have 
a good time and not be too serious, an 
Australian remarked, ‘‘Do they think we 
have come all this way fora frolic?’’ Such 
was the tenor of the Congress. It was 
earnestness of purpose, a feeling that they 
must work hard in a disordered world, 
that brought them together, many of 
them with appallingly meager resources 
to finance the trip. 


Tue agenda called for ‘“‘mutual infor- 
mation sessions,’’ special interest group 
meetings (labor, agriculture, student, and 
church), and division into four groups for 
a series of discussions. These were called 
the four commissions, devoted to the fol- 
lowing topics: 


A. The political and economic organization for 
peace 

B. The economic and cultural status of youth and 
its relation to peace 

C. The religious and philosophical bases of peace 

D. The international réle of youth 


Discussion it was. After the welcoming 
addresses by Dr. Henry Noble McCracken, 
president of Vassar College, and by Mrs. 
Roosevelt, there were no scheduled speak- 
ers. Dr. Eichelberger, Dr. Shotwell, Miss 
Josephine Schain, and Mr. Aubrey Wil- 
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liams attended and participated at times 
as ‘‘experts."’ Hour after hour the dele- 
gates sat in conference, each country re- 
porting its work and attitude, all striving 
to reach a common basis of agreement. 

There were violent differences of opin- 
ion, especially on the matter of collective 
security. Noteworthy were the poise of 
the chairmen, the courtesy of the dele- 
gates toward one another, the restraint in 
their debating. 


Evvery Chinese and Spaniard received an 
ovation when he rose to speak. So did the 
Ethiopian when he signed the Pact. So 
did some of the Dutch and British colo- 
nials when they had finished their tales of 
‘‘oppression.’’ So did the Czechs when 
they voiced their determination to main- 
tain their independence. So did the Arab 
when he told of British control of the oil 
of Iraq, the Austrian when he spoke, the 
Arab and the Jew when they jointly 
signed the Pact in the name of Palestine. 
Of course, the United States did not es- 
cape criticism from the Porto Ricans. 

Almost everyone spoke at some time or 
other, either in the plenary sessions or 
the smaller conferences. They were an in- 
telligent and well-informed group. If the 
trades unions and the religious, political, 
and racial groups are training such lead- 
ers, they will be something to reckon with 
as time goes on. Whether they have much 
or little of the world’s goods, they seem 
willing to stake everything for what they 
believe to be right. 


The disagreement within the American 
delegation on the question of collective 
security got quickly into newspaper head- 
lines. Since the subject no doubt has in- 
terest for the readers of the JourNAL, let it 
be said here that in view of the make-up 
of the assembly at the World Youth Con- 
gress, it was inevitable that the majority 


of the delegations should favor concerted 
action by peaceful means. Concerted ac- 
tion, by boycotts and embargoes, seemed 
to them the only practical and quick way 
to a peace under which, once established, 
efforts could be made to right existing 
wrongs in the matter of boundaries, 
colonies, and minorities, and to consider 
disarmament and trade treaties. 

The minority group in the American 
delegation and some delegates from other 
countries felt that the injustices now 
existing account for the aggressive atti- 
tudes, that first of all these injustices must 
be removed as a fair way to a lasting 
peace, that this cannot be accomplished 
by a condemnatory attitude toward any 
nation. They contended that concerted 
action is just another name for a ‘‘coercive 
bloc of nations,’” and denounced it as a 
method. Their sincerity was equalled only 
by the confidence of the majority that 
aggression must be stopped first of all. 


Arrer six days of conferences punctuated 
over the week-end by church attendance, 
parties, and athletics, the four commis- 
sions submitted their proposals to a 
plenary session. The mechanics of this 
method, requiring that much be done 
briefly just at the close of the Congress, 
scheduled to adjourn the following day at 
noon, limited the opportunity for further 
debate, and it was at this point that 
charges were made by some that their 
views had not been given recognition in 
the proposals. 

Despite these objections, the pages-long 
proposals were approved, and then were 
reduced by the presiding committee into 
two brief documents, presented and rati- 
fied at the final session. One was a reso- 
lution for future work, which empowered 
the international secretary, Miss Eliza- 
beth Shields-Collins, to proceed along 
these lines: 
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. Extension of work in Central and South Americ 
. Support of the work in colonial countries 


3. Efforts to reach those large church and labor or- 
ganizations not yet collaborating 


. Continued efforts to obtain the cooperation of the 
youth from ‘‘several important countries’’ not 
yet represented 


. Expression of sympathy to the young people who 
are victims of aggressive wars, and offers to help 
to alleviate their sufferings as a practical demon- 
stration of the desire for peace 
The second of the two brief documents, 
to be called the Vassar Peace Pact, was the 
more dramatic. It was signed by the heads 
of delegations amid much cheering and 
waving of flags, and with this spectacular 
procedure the Congress closed. But even 
in this final excitement was heard the 
voice of the group who fear concerted 
action and condemnation of aggressor 
states and urge a more conciliatory ap- 
proach to world problems. 

Apart from the resolutions, about some 


of which opinions may differ, tremendous 
value lay in the friendly companionship 
of the young people. Particularly is this 
true of the contact between the English- 
and the Spanish-speaking groups of this 
hemisphere, their members commenting 
frequently on how differently they felt 
toward one another, now that they had 
been together. All races and creeds were 
recognized in appointments and elections 
to committees. The nationalism which 
characterized the noisy arrival of the 
various delegations modified under dis- 
cussion of international problems, and in 
the exciting dispersion it showed itself 
in a wholesome determination to outdo 
each other only in the efforts toward 
peace. 
ELEANorR FINNEY 
Member, New York City Branch 
Official Observer for A.A.U.W. 
at the International Youth Congress 





NEW RESPONSIBILITIES FOR CONSUMERS 


THE NEW FOOD AND DRUG ACT BRINGS ADDED 
PROTECTION AND ADDED OBLIGATIONS 


FTER a tortuous five-year history the 
A Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Bill, 
known as S. 5, became law in June 1938, 
marking a tremendous advance in con- 
sumer protection. Its passage may be 
considered a notable and practical achieve- 
ment. The fight for the passage of the 
bill makes a dramatic story in itself, and 
attests to the influence of wide-awake 
members of A.A.U.W. and other con- 
sumer groups. 

Actually, the consumer groups were 
not the only ones demanding legislation. 
By January 1938 the food and drug in- 
terests were eager to secure the enact- 
ment of a food and drug law, — not the 
type proposed by the consumers, to be 
sure, but a law which would end the 
“uncertainty’’ of the situation. 

Fears of-*‘no legislation at all’’ were 
echoed throughout the trade press. And 
in March, provisions for control of food 
and drug advertising, among the most 
important of the consumer goals, were 
incorporated in the new Federal Trade 
Commission Act. Most of the consumer 
groups opposed this step, on the ground 
that the agency which controlled labels 
of foods and drugs could most effectively 
police the advertising of these same 
products. It seemed most logical and 
pra.-ical to vest this power in the Food 


and Drug Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which had during 
the past thirty-two years corrected the 
labeling of thousands of food and drug 
commodities. However, once the adver- 
tising provisions were written into law, 
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the way was opened for a new food and 
drug law which would meet demands of 
consumers for more adequate protection 
against harmful food, drugs, and cos- 
metics. 


Ir 1s unnecessary here to go into detail 
regarding the reasons why a new law was 
needed. For years consumers have been 
shocked by reports of injuries with which 
the government was powerless to deal, — 
blindness resulting from reducing prepa- 
rations and depilatories containing poi- 
sonous ingredients; deaths from Elixir 
Sulfanilamide; the delusion of sufferers 
from tuberculosis, cancer, and diabetes 
with fraudulent ‘‘cures’’ that diverted 
them from scientific treatment. Further- 
more, there were serious limitations as 
well as omissions in the Act of 1906. 
With drugs, the Administration was 
obliged to prove not only fraud, but 
intent to defraud. There was no prohibi- 
tion of ‘‘natural’’ poison in food, only 
‘‘added’’ poison. These were only a few 
of the weaknesses of the old legislation. 
The law passed last June goes a long 
way toward remedying these weaknesses. 
All cosmetics, except toilet soap, are 
brought under the jurisdiction of the 
Food and Drug Administration; and the 
act makes possible the promulgation of 
positive regulations for foods, drugs, 
cosmetics, and therapeutic devices. 
Certain provisions of the new measure 
became effective immediately. New drugs 
must now be tested for safety before being 
placed on the market; drugs dangerous 
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to health when taken in accordance with 
instructions on the label are forbidden; 
and transportation of cosmetics which 
may be injurious when used as prescribed 
or as customarily applied is prohibited. 
These provisions should prevent re- 
currence of such tragedies as those re- 
sulting from the use of Lash-Lure or 
Elixir Sulfanilamide. 

Virtually all other provisions of the 
act will become effective one year from 
the date of approval. The Food and Drug 
Administration will hold public hearings 
and promulgate various regulations. Un- 
der the law the Administration may take 
action against food that is injurious be- 
cause of contamination by micro-organ- 
isms, and against food, drugs, and 
cosmetics which have been prepared under 
insanitary conditions. 


An IMPORTANT advance, but one still 
Open to improvement, is the provision 
which authorizes definition and standard 
of identity and a reasonable standard of 
quality for each food. Slack filling and 
deceptive containers for packaged foods 
are prohibited. The household consumer 
will have a more informative label to 
guide her in purchasing. Foods which do 
not conform to the quality standard must 
be labeled “‘Below U. S. Standard.” 
Artificial coloring, artificial flavoring, 
and chemical preservatives in food must 
be indicated. Specially prepared foods, 
such as proprietary foods for infants and 
invalids, must be labeled to show vita- 
min, mineral, and other dietary proper- 
ties. Labels on foods for which no defini- 
tions or standards of identity have been 
established must state the ingredients. 
Labels for drugs must bear warnings 
against misuse which may be injurious to 
health. Those containing narcotics or 
hypnotics, as defined in the law, must 
bear the label statement reading, ‘*Warn- 


ing — May Be Habit Forming.’’ Control] 
is extended over drugs used in the diagno- 
sis of disease and those intended to 
affect the structure or any function of the 
body. Drugs liable to deteriorate must 
be labeled in accordance with regulations 
to be issued by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Labels for drugs officially recog- 
nized by the U. S. Pharmacopoeia, 
National Formulary, or Homeopathic 
Pharmacopoeia of the United States 
must show any differences in strength, 
quality, or purity from the official 
standards; the labels for non-official 
drugs must note how the standard of 
strength differs from the standard claimed, 
whether below or above standard. Drugs 
and cosmetics will be considered adulter- 
ated and misbranded if they fail to meet 
the specified requirements as to label 
statements, purity, and cleanliness; they 
will be considered adulterated if they 
contain coal tar colors not certified by 
the Department of Agriculture. It is no 
longer necessary for the Food and Drug 
Administration to prove intent to de- 
fraud on the part of nostrum venders; 
it is sufficient to prove the label false. 

Cosmetic labels must indicate the quan- 
tity of contents, and name and place of 
business of the manufacturer, a provision 
similar to those applying to foods and 
drugs in the Act of 1906. Adulterated 
cosmetics are forbidden in interstate 
transportation. 

It is important that in the enforcement 
of these provisions the Food and Drug 
Administration now has full power of 
factory inspection in the establishments 
which produce food, drugs, therapeutic 
devices, and cosmetics for shipment in 
interstate commerce; also, the right to 
procure transportation records necessary 
to prove federal jurisdiction. The criminal 
penalties are increased in the new act toa 
year in prison or $1,000 fine for the first 
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offense, and up to three years and $10,000 
for subsequent offenses. Multiple seizures 
of misbranded commodities are still 
possible if the article is dangerous to 
health, if its label is likely to lead to the 
damage of the consumer, or if its illegal- 
ity has been confirmed by a prior court 
decision. For all other misbranded arti- 
cles, seizure is limited in the new law toa 
single interstate shipment. 


A serious bone of contention in the last 
stages of enactment of this bill was the 
court review provision. Under the de- 
termined leadership of Senator Copeland, 
the Conference Committee agreed upon a 
compromise. Instead of subjecting the 
regulations of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration to review in the United 
States District Courts as proposed in the 
House version of the bill, the law now 
provides for judicial review in the Circuit 
Courts of Appeals. The following apt 
comment of the Detroit News of May 27 
explains the opposition of consumers to 
the original court review provisions: 
Under the proposed section, the right of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to lay down regulations for 
protection of the public would be vitiated by a set-up 
requiring a merry-go-round of court reviews and 
administrative hearings that could be kept going 


indefinitely by anyone who did not want the act 
enforced. 


The New York Times expressed editorially 
some doubt about any court review 
provisions: 


Originally the act called for a judicial review oi 
the Secretary's decisions which evoked a vigorous 
protest from Mr. Wallace because of the possibility 
of blocking enforcement by shopping around for a 
single, obliging district judge. The substitution of 
Circuit Courts of Appeals, which are three-judge 
tribunals, has mollified the Administration. As it is, 
a high court becomes an integral part of the Food and 
Drug Administration. How this innovation in pro- 
tecting the nation’s health will work remains to be 
seen, but the character of our higher federal courts is 
reassuring. 


Enough has been said to indicate the 
chief merits and some of the defects of the 
act. Obviously the law is a good one, 
even if it is not all that consumers have 
desired. But consumers must realize that 
the enactment of this legislation is only a 
beginning. The enforcement of the law is 
all-important, and that enforcement is 
dependent upon consumer alertness and 
activity. As we scan the provisions of the 
new act, we are especially impressed with 
the obligations which it places on con- 
sumers themselves. These obligations may 
be placed under three major headings: 
education, participation in enforcement, 
and support of further measures for 
improvement. 

Let us first inform ourselves of the pro- 
tection we now have. Let us see what 
types of protection we have gained under 
the new act, just what the Food and 
Drug Administration may do for us. Let 
us be ready to read the new labels with 
discrimination. 

The act requires that the Secretary of 
Agriculture hold public hearings before 
promulgating regulations. Who will make 
representations for the consumer in these 
hearings? Should the producer determine 
the tolerance for “‘poison added’’ to 
fruits? Should the producer determine the 
ingredients of ice cream and the amount 
of each ingredient used? Should the 
packer declare the amount of water in 
oysters, in canned fruit, in tomato juice? 
Certainly these are matters of the utmost 
importance to consumers. The Food and 
Drug Administration will no doubt be 
deluged with the testimony of producers 
and distributors. But should not the con- 
sumer help to determine the definitions 
and standards of identity, particularly 
for those foods which have always con- 
noted definite ingredients and processes 
to the housewife? 

In order to get the full benefit of the 
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new protection, the consumer must follow 
new regulations as they are promulgated. 
She should also note the products on 
which she needs more information. All 
these things imply perpetual education 
and frequent representation, either di- 
rectly to the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion or through some consumer agency. 


Evenruaxty the consumer must secure 
further amendments to perfect the law. 
Some of the needs are already apparent. 
Although minimum standards of quality 
for foods may be set, the provisions for 
establishing multiple quality grades and 
requiring grade labeling originally in- 
cluded in the bill were omitted in the 
final draft. Labels now will reveal only 
“below standard’’ quality. Dried fruits 
and vegetables are exempted from defini- 
tions and standards of identity. Soaps are 
exempted from the regulations for cos- 
metics. Coal-tar hair dyes are exempted 
from prohibitions upon adulterated cos- 
metics, although they must bear a 
conspicuous warning on the label. Butter, 
cheese, and ice cream are exempted from 
the labeling provisions with regard to 
artificial coloring. And it should be re- 
membered that the federal act is based 
upon the interstate commerce clause. In 
many areas state laws are still needed for 
purely intrastate regulation. 

Further needs will become clear in the 
enforcement of the act. It is the business 
of the consumer to be alert to develop- 
ments as the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion works out its regulations and es- 
tablishes its controls. 


The story of food and drug regulation 
is not complete without a word concern- 
ing the new controls over food and drug 
advertising. The Wheeler-Lea Act, ap- 
proved late in March 1938, places in the 
hands of the Federal Trade Commission 
the enforcement of rather strict prohibi- 
tions on fraudulent or misleading ad- 
vertisements of foods and drugs. Ade- 
quate discussion of the terms of this law 
would require more space than is here 
allotted. Congressman Lea explained the 
amendments in the following terms: 


Most notable feature of the new Act is its pro- 
visions relating to advertisements of drugs, foods, 
cosmetics, and devices. The object of these arnend- 
ments is to strengthen the jurisdiction that the 
Federal Trade Commission already has over adver- 
tising. The fact that these articles as defined in the 
Act so directly affect the health as well as the 
pocketbook justified special treatment in this legis- 
lation. A very large percentage of the work of the 
Federal Trade Commission relates to advertising and 
over 50 per cent of its advertising jurisdiction has 
heretofore related to foods, drugs, cosmetics, and 
devices. 


Comment on the effectiveness of ad- 
vertising controls heretofore exercised by 
the Commission is beside the point. Let 
us now as consumers make ourselves felt 
under the new law. We may bring to the 
attention of the Commission statements 
which appear to be misleading, and we 
may ask to be heard in specific cases. 

This year has brought great landmarks 
in consumer legislation, and to consumers 
themselves new responsibilities com- 
mensurate with the new protection. 

Ester Cote FRANKLIN 


A.A.U.W. Associate in Social Studies 





* EDITORIALS * 


THE NEW DIVISION OF CULTURAL RELATIONS 


The American Association of Uni- 
versity Women heartily applauds the 
creation of a Division of Cultural Rela- 
tions in the State Department, announced 
in July. Particularly gratifying is the 
appointment of Dr. Ben M. Cherrington 
as Chief of the new Division. In following 
the educational approach to problems of 
war and peace, the Association has 
worked for almost twenty years to foster 
better international cultural relations. 
The International Federation of Univer- 
sity Women is an important agency in 
this field, furnishing opportunities for the 
development of international understand- 
ing through participation in gatherings 
of university women, through support of 
international fellowships, through facili- 
tation of exchanges among teachers, and 
through the encouragement of individual 
contacts among the women of various 
countries who have a common heritage 
of university education. That the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is now re- 
solved to foster systematically the de- 


velopment of closer cultural relations 
with other nations seems to us a great 
step forward, and one in which we are 
ready to cooperate to the full extent of 
our resources as an unofficial organiza- 
tion. 

Dr. Cherrington is already well known 
to many of our members through his work 
as Director of the Foundation for the 
Advancement of the Social Sciences at the 
University of Denver and Chairman of 
the Department of International Rela- 
tions at that institution. His experience in 
developing a program of public education 
in world affairs will be invaluable in the 
new Division of Cultural Relations. The 
Association is enjoying a moment of 
reflected glory in his appointment, not 
only because of the fact that we have been 
in close contact with Dr. Cherrington 
and his work for many years, but also 
because his assistant at Denver, Miss 
Elizabeth Fackt, is a member of our 
Committee on International Relations. 

E. C. B. 


THE WORLD CENTER FOR WOMEN'S ARCHIVES 


News of progress comes this fall from 
the World Center for Women’s Archives, 
Room 236, Biltmore Hotel, New York 
City. Much effort has been devoted to 
making the plan and purpose of the 
Center better known, and evidences of 
interest have come from many sides. 
Particularly encouraging is the news that 
friends of the Center in Latin America as 
well as in this country and Europe are 


securing records. Coliection forms, pledg- 
ing materials, have been issued by the 
Center, so that some idea may be gained 
of the documents that will be available. 
With this reconnaissance, a money-rais- 
ing campaign is being pushed. Ten state 
organizations have been formed to work 
for support of the Center, and it is ex- 
pected that these state units will be multi- 
plied rapidly during the coming year. 





* A.A.UU.W. NEWS AND NOTES * 


We Launch the Year 


The national Headquarters when this 
reaches your hands will, we trust, be re- 
covering some degree of calm after the 
peak mailing of the year. Several sets of 
the five branch bulletins for presidents 
and chairmen have been mailed to each 
of the 815 branches, a new state bulletin 
has been dispatched to state leaders, and 
manuals of suggestions for branch chair- 
men have been sent out or are now being 
mimeographed. 

The five branch bulletins are: 


The Handbook, A Guide for Branch Officers and 
Chairmen 

The A.A.U.W., What It Is and What It Does 

A.A.U.W. Publications 

A.A.U.W. Lending Library 

A.A.U.W. Research Service in Secondary and Col- 
legiate Education 


Single copies of these publications are 
available without charge to any member. 


New Study Guides 


New items making their appearance in 
the catalogue, A.A.U.W. Publications, 
this year, and others announced in re- 
vised form, are as follows: 

The American Family.— The study 
guide, ““The American Family in a 
Changing Society,’’ which proved ex- 
tremely popular last year, is offered 
again, with some features revised. 

These are typical comments that have 
come from groups who used this materia! 
last year: 


“The Family in a Changing Society’’ has proved 
to be the most interesting activity I have. . . . The 
magazine articles provide delightful reports and op- 


portunity for stimulating discussion, so that we 
really have fun and enjoy analyzing and evaluating 
them. . . . The result has been to arouse keener in- 
terest in parent education, in the schools and P.T.A., 
and in social and civic problems. At the present time 
we ate interested in our recreational set-up for the 
summer. Next fall we hope to inaugurate a series of 
motion pictures which show clearly how habits are 
formed, the proper way to develop habits, etc. 


We all agreed with one member who said the 
study had created a more vital interest in education, 
home construction, and the problems of the day. 
Another said, “‘Why, things just pop out of the 
paper at me now!” 


This is the first time that our branch has organized 
a study group in education. The success that we 
have had is due to the very fine material provided. 
. . . It is purposeful — the members feel that they 
are contributing something as well as getting infor- 
mation for themselves. It bolsters up weak leader- 
ship — not every branch is blessed with an abun- 
dance of good leaders, nor can every leader spend the 
time in research that is necessary to conduct an inter- 
esting and profitable study. The source material is so 
well arranged and interesting that it attracts many 
outside the group. It has probably been enjoyed by a 
larger group than any other study. The thought of 
cooperation in a nation-wide study is stimulating, 
besides teaching us to work as a group for one pur- 
pose. I wish we could have more such studies. 


Enjoying Our Children. — A new and re- 
freshing approach in child study appears 
in a study guide that was worked out in 
the child study group of the Portland, 
Oregon, Branch. The title, ‘‘Enjoying Our 
Children,’ indicates the emphasis, which 
is on the things parents can do and enjoy 
with their children, rather than on prob- 
lems and dangers. As the Portland group 
reported it, their year’s work was a judi- 
cious blending of discussion, reading, and 
practical projects for the enrichment of 
family life. 





A.A.U.W. News and Notes 


Know Your Public Schools. — The 
‘‘Know Your Public Schools”’ series, is- 
sued for A.A.U.W. by the U. S. Office of 
Education, has met a real need in many 
branches. Part I, which was put out last 
year, is designed for a first year’s study. 
Part II will be issued in three install- 
ments, the first of which is now ready. 
The three new units are: (1) Know Your 
Public School Pupil; (2) What Should the 
Modern Schoo! Be Doing? (3) Relation of 
Local Public Schools to the Larger State 
and Federal Units. A.A.U.W. has been 
described as the ex officio friend of edu- 
cation. In living up to that description, 
branches will find invaluable assistance in 
this study guide. 

Trends in Secondary Education. — A new 
study manual in the field of education is 
Changes and Trends in Secondary Education. 
Everyone realizes that the high school of 
today is very different from the high 
school of thirty years ago, and yet more 
changes seem to be in prospect. This sylla- 
bus suggests the various features of the 
modern high school, and offers sugges- 
tions for reading, discussion, and study 
of the local high school. 

Scientific Consumer Purchasing. — The 
study guide, ‘‘Scientific Consumer Pur- 
chasing,’’ will shortly appear in com- 
pletely revised form, with the sections on 
aids to the buyer brought up to date and 
new chapters added dealing with price- 
fixing and cooperatives. 

Labor Standards. — The Labor Stand- 
ards outline, issued during the past year 
in separate units, is now brought to- 
gether in revised form under the title, 
Fair Labor Standards —What Are They? 
The revised study guide deals with hours, 
wages, and working conditions in various 
industries and regions, the purposes and 
status of labor organization, and the out- 
look for the American worker. Sugges- 
tions for a community inquiry are given. 
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Reid Hall 

The request that Reid Hall, university 
women’s center in Paris, be taken over by 
the American Association of University 
Women was considered by the Executive 
Committee of the A.A.U.W. Board of 
Directors last spring. The Executive 
Committee voted to study the proposal 
for a year through a joint committee 
representing A.A.U.W. and the governing 
board of Reid Hall. 

The committee's first responsibility 
was appointment of a new director for 
Reid Hall, to take the place of Miss Doro- 
thy Leet, who resigned after twelve years 
of successful service in this post to accept 
a position with the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. Gertrude H. Cooper of 
Portland, Oregon, former director and 
vice-president of A.A.U.W., was selected 
for the post. Mrs. Cooper is a graduate of 
Radcliffe College, and has taught French 
at St. Mary’s School, New Hampshire, 
and Kent Place School, New Jersey. For 
the past six years she has been manager of 
the Martha Washington, residential hotel 
for women in Portland, Oregon, a post 
from which she has been granted leave 
of absence for this experimental year. 

Reid Hall is a picturesque eighteenth 
century residence in the Latin Quarter, 
assigned to the use of American and other 
women students by Mrs. Whitelaw Reid. 
Besides furnishing the women students a 
residence combining old-world charm 
with such conveniences as plumbing and 
steam heat, the Hall has made a place for 
itself as interpreter of French life and cul- 
ture to its residents, opening doors that 
are closed to the ordinary tourist and 
making contacts that lead to friendship 
and understanding. In addition to its 
services to women students from other 
countries, Reid Hall is the meeting place 
of a number of French organizations, such 
as the Federation of University Women, 
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Former Franco-American Fellows, Medi- 
cal Women, Women Engineers, Women 
Jurists, etc. 

Just recently Reid Hall has been hon- 
ored with the annual prize of the Franco- 
American Good Will Committee in recog- 
nition of the contribution of the Hall in 
behalf of Franco-American friendship and 
the international dissemination of French 
culture. 


A.A.U.W. Withdraws from N.C.P.W. 


The American Association of Uni- 
versity Women has withdrawn from the 
National Council for Prevention of War. 
This action was taken on recommendation 
of the Committee on International Rela- 
tions, by the Executive Committee of the 
Board of Directors, which met at the end 
of May. Since the original decision to 
join with a number of other organizations 
to create the Council was made by the 
A.A.U.W. Board of Directors, the ques- 
tion of withdrawal was brought before 
the Executive Committee, which met in 
May to act for the Board, as authorized 
by the By-Laws. In voting for with- 
drawal, the Executive Committee ap- 
proved the following statement of reasons 
for the action: 


Since 1921 when the National Council for Preven- 
tion of War was organized, the American Association 
of University Women has been a participating or- 
ganization. The Board of Directors has several times 
reconsidered the question of our membership in the 
Council. The last time was in December 1934. On 
each occasion the Board voted to continue member- 
ship. 

The general purpose of the Council! was stated in 
its articles of incorporation in 1921: ‘“The object and 
purpose of the Council shall be to foster and engage 
in educational and related activities with a view to 
the prevention of war and the promotion of peace."’ 
With this general objective the American Associa- 
tion of University Women was and is wholly in sym- 
pathy. Since 1920 we have worked for ‘‘the preven- 
tion of war and the promotion of peace’’ by a broad 
program of education among our own members and 
in their communities, and have consistently sup- 
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ported measures of foreign policy tending toward 
collaboration with other nations and the sharing 
of responsibility with them for the maintenance of 
international peace. 

Since 1935 the National Council for Prevention of 
War has become increasingly identified with the so- 
called *‘mandatory neutrality’ group of the peace 
movement. Through its publications, particularly in 
the monthly bulletin, Peace Action, and the weekly 
Washington Information Letter, and through the activ- 
ities of its staff it has supported measures which 
would intensify the political isolation of the United 
States. Many of these measures, in fact, have seemed 
to us doubtful as a way of promoting peace. 

As a corporate body whose policies are developed 
through the will of its members, we must take a 
definite position on those issues on which the over- 
whelming opinion of our members is unmistakably 
clear. We can participate as an organization only in 
those joint groups whose objectives are substantially 
the same as our own or which do not identify them- 
selves before the public as supporters of any one line 
of policy. In recent months especially the member- 
ship of the American Association of University 
Women in the National Council for Prevention of 
War has led to confusion in the public mind and in 
the minds of our own members as to just where the 
Association does stand on questions of foreign pol- 
icy. Therefore in the interest of consistency and 
clarity this Association withdraws its membership 
as a participating organization in the National 
Council for Prevention of War. 


Adult Education Council 


At the annual meeting of the American 
Association for Adult Education last 
spring, Dr. Kathryn McHale, General 
Director of A.A.U.W., was elected to 
membership in the Association’s Council 
of One Hundred. 


Progress toward Informative Labeling 


With a brief statement of purpose, the 
new Manual on informative labeling pre- 
pared by the Consumer-Retailer-Relations 
Council gets down to first essentials: 


The purpose of an informative label is to enable 
the consumer to buy more wisely and the store to 
sell intelligently to the end that the consumer gets 
the maximum satisfaction for the money expended 
and the store handles the transaction with the mini- 
mum possibility for returns and adjustment. An in- 
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formative label should give the consumer a definite 
idea of the quality of the product by telling what it 
is, what it will do, how to use it, and how to care 
for it — as a basis for intelligent choice. A definite 
idea can be conveyed only by specific facts. 


The statement in the Manual on why 
informative labeling is desirable for the 
consumer, for the retailer, and for the 
manufacturer, and the section on “‘Stand- 
ards, Grades, and Informative Labels’’ 
should be read by every member of 
A.A.U.W. On the difference between 
‘grade labeling’ and ‘‘informative label- 
ing’’ the Manual has this to say: 

Grade labeling based on the various kinds of 
standards . . . constitutes the most effective type 
of labeling because one word or letter or symbol can 
be used to convey to the purchaser the relative value 
of a product. Widespread use of grade labeling awaits 
(1) the establishment of standards for consumer 
goods, (2) standardized systems for grade designa- 
tions, and (3) the education of the consumer to 
appreciate the value and use of standards. Pending 
establishment of standards and grades the Informa- 
tive Label can only give the facts the consumer wants 
to know about the characteristics of merchandise by 
describing each as completely and concisely as pos- 
sible. 

Asa step in the direction of informative 
labeling, the Council’s Committee on 
Labeling worked out detailed check lists 
of suggested items to be included on labels 
for a dozen necessary commodities: blan- 
kets, mattresses, cotton sheets, terry 
towels, window shades, men’s hosiery, 
men’s shirts, women’s hosiery, slips and 
petticoats, woven piece goods, women’s 
wash dresses, and kitchen knives. Copies 
of the Manual with the check lists have 
been sent to selected members of both the 
retailer and consumer organizations 
within the Council. The votes as to im- 
portance of the items will determine the 
type of labels officially adopted by the 
Council. 

A.A.U.W. is one of the organizations 
cooperating in the Council. Members 
may secure copies of the Manual by writ- 


ing to A.A.U.W. Headquarters or to the 
Consumer-Retailer-Relations Council, 8 
West 40th Street, New York City. 


More Members and More Branches 


A.A.U.W. national members numbered 
59,355 at the close of the fiscal year, May 
31, 1938. That means that the Association 
membership will be well past 60,000 be- 
fore the close of the present year. 

There is now a total of 815 branches. 
Those recognized since the publication of 
the June Journat are: 

ILurNno1s — Belleville 
Kentucky — Paducah 
Micuican — Holland 
Three Rivers 
Missourr — Franklin County 
Nevapa — Tonopah 
New Jersey — Rancocas Valley 
New York — Alfred 
Malone 
Ox.anoma — Tahlequah 
PenNsYLvaNia — Bedford 
St. Marys 
Nortn Carouina — High Point 
Shelby 
Texas — Galveston 
Tri-Cities 
VirGinia — Fredericksburg 
WasHINGTON — Wenatchee 

The former Illinois-lowa Branch has 
divided into two groups: Rock Island- 
Moline, Illinois, and Davenport, Iowa, 
Branches. 


A New Plan for Marathon Round Tables 


The A.A.U.W. Committee on Interna- 
tional] Relations strongly urges branch and 
state chairmen to consider the importance 
of the Cause and Cure of War Marathon 
Round Table program as a supplementary 
part of the A.A.U.W. study program. 

The Marathon Round Table Commit- 
tee, presenting a new and more flexible 
plan for keeping in step with current 
events, will conduct a nation-wide survey 
of public opinion and the forces that are 
molding it. The results of the survey will 
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be reported at the National Conference 
on the Cause and Cure of War next Janu- 
ary. 

The registration fee ($3.50 for group 
kits and $1.00 for individual kits) will 
cover: 


1. A basic kit, containing simple pamphlet material 
on the Present-Day Program for Peace recom- 
mended by the National Committee on the Cause 
and Cure of War; a study and discussion outline 
with bibliography; a yardstick for measuring and 
analyzing propaganda; and instructions for carry- 
ing on and participating in the Public Opinion 
Survey. 


. Three additional mailings, in November, Jan- 
uary, and March, which will relate the basic 
purpose and study of the round tables to impor- 
tant events and issues as they arise. 


For material and information, address 
the National Committee on the Cause and 
Cure of War, 1622 Grand Central Termi- 
nal Building, New York City. 


A.A.U.W. Calendar 


October 5 Committee on Social Stud- 
ies, Washington, D. C. 


October Committee on 


Legislative 
Program, 
D.C. 

Connecticut State Meeting, 
Greenwich 

October 21-22 Texas State Meeting, Tyler 

October 28 


Washington, 


October 15 


Committee on Economic and 
Legal Status of Women, 
Washington, D.C. 

29-31 Committee on Membership 

and Maintaining Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C. 
November 4-5 Committee on Education, 
Washington, D.C. 
November 8-11 Board of Directors, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
23-25 Committee on 
Awards, 
D.C. 

19-23 National Biennial Conven- 

tion, Hotel Shirley Savoy, 

Denver, Colorado 


October 


January Fellowship 


Washington, 


June 


Our Fellows from Abroad 


The Latin American Fellow, Laura de 
Arce, visited national Headquaiters in 
September before beginning her work at 
the University of Indiana. Miss de Arce 
was awarded one of the traveling schol- 
arships of Pan American Airways, giving 
her passage by plane from Montevideo, 
Uruguay (where she is professor of his- 
tory at the Normal Institute), to Miami. 
Miss de Arce comes to this country to 
study criminology, particularly methods 
of handling delinquent girls and the train- 
ing given them in institutions of this 
country. Uruguay has no training schoo! 
for delinquent girls, but a movement 1: 
under way to establish one. 

Miss Jean Robertson, Rose Sidgwick 
Fellow from Liverpool, is now at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, 
working on a study of the Elizabethan 
poet, Nicholas Breton. 

Miss Kamala N. Bhagvat, holder of the 
A.A.U.W. Fellowship Crusade Interna- 
tional Fellowship for 1938-39, visited 
biochemical laboratories of various uni- 
versities and scientific institutions in the 
United States and Canada during the sum- 
mer. In Washington she stayed at the 
national Clubhouse and visited labora- 
tories in the Department of Agriculture. 
The Bureau of Home Economics enter- 
tained ber one day. Miss Bhagvat will 
spend the year at Cambridge University 
in England, working on problems of 
enzyme chemistry. 


Teacher Exchanges with Canada 

The Canadian Federation of University 
Women has announced that it may be 
possible to arrange teacher exchanges 
between some of their schools and schools 
in the United States. The A.A.U.W. Com- 
mittee on Interchange of Teachers will 
now accept applications for these ex- 
changes. 











Fellowship Contributions, 1937-38 


The total contribution for fellowships 
last year was $44,930.35, as the table on 
the following page shows. This is not 
quite so much as the 1936-37 contribu- 
tion, but that year the Fund profited by 
the successful effort of the North New 
England Unit to raise $3000 from gifts 
outside the branches, thus securing a con- 
ditionally-promised gift of $1,000. It is 
good to reflect that the $44,930 is more 
than enough to endow a fellowship. So 
the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 
marches on! 

Fourteen units showed an increase over 
their contribution for the previous year: 


Unit Amount of 
Increase 
Connecticut-Rhode Island.............. $280. 43 
Ne EN yo oisig wiciccoaacnecwe sess 287.50 
UE IE I oa oo bio evi k eivica Seiedice en 905.81 
PEN eso ce: S Ger nia se Sou koan sme 363.88 
I incor cis os) sid ate aes 100.00 
Pennsylvania-Delaware................. 382.90 
Wy RUINS I its 6 o.oo: 5:5 6 Sie wise dvia.ce we 701.00 
South Atlantic Section... .....60.050% 413.49 
MN iS'5 oo area Risch oss wind aseaa cen 203.91 
Southeast Central Section.............. 13.61 
Northwest Central Section............. 463.15 
Southwest Central Section.............. 150.50 
EE mathe aa dap esa wieaweaee 572.45 


The branches with the highest per 
capita contribution in their size group 
were: 


1-34 members: 


PASTY VINE, DEISOOUNE. . 6 6. ssiccsessesce ces $4.47 

Wihamsperg, VitgiMit..... ...< 6 6.60500 00 3.85 
35-99 members: 

a eae ee 7.93 

IN oso co ccnricksavadeawenseaee 5.26 
100-199 members: 

South Bend, IGS... .. ....dedccssccvcs 6.00 

ee a re 5.04 
Over 200 members: 

Indianapolis, Indiana..............++- 1.68 

Montclair, New Jersey... .......0-020005 1.66 


Again this year we take much pride in 
the record of 100 per cent branch contri- 
bution in every state. This is the second 
year in succession that every state has 
achieved 100 per cent branch participa- 
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tion. We trust that is long enough to 
make it an established tradition. 

A list of the states in the order of their 
per capita contribution for the year is 
given below. 

FELLOWSHIP CONTRIBUTIONS, 1937-38 


States and 


City Units Per Capita Contribution 
PRM sadn sal wnien a cncawed $3394.51 
ER gs aie eae a BE se cneeaen 3103.38 
Wenner, D.C. 5... 1.2F. 6. cence 1031.00 
ee i ets iace bn tra 382.41 
J ee RM ern ise weeat 936.97 
Rhode Island......... eM eSpace aie 250.00 
North Carolina....... ge geet 542.02 
ee Bc ieesus ca 554.45 
West Virginia........ PE ere ieiaievare'e ost 876.10 
MINS ogc ccccwwse'a Bieri caer 1733.60 
Ms ie a ieasiewark Baan ieee 2056.10 
COMMIOHIOUE.. «0000005 De es eau visuce 851.43 
New Hampshire. ..... Be ce aes owes 163.50 
ee Beas aeusesns 2065.38 
RNG an cn cwsenven EA bas sence 228.75 
SRN ics cin alos mete Pe Faas aes 513.70 
New Mexico......... BGs wana ehien 194.00 
POF 5 555 bes sis WG rasasa 224.93 
Pennsylvania......... Wd cecwnan 2165.00 
fp re ME Geena 1735.49 
ee SNe iat aa ea 1941.04 
eS Mae ou 1069 . 80 
New York City...... Mew tahcees 425.50 
BOMOMCET. ..0 5. 05000 Tes ieeeeia 355.40 
Washington.......... Me iarcanens 1066 . 32 
New Jersey.......... Mesneduenee 1833.76 


COISHOME. wc cccccas 


IOOITROES 60 c ite ces (cass ceed 584.95 
GI rs sa ceeceseues SE kab acieee 671.00 
er SES o ieee 3341.22 
Root crea ean ey educates 1036.20 
South Dakota........ Bese ences 326.25 
RAMEE, 5c 0ic0s48s Paes candor 223.05 
South Carolina....... Reais weit 204 .00 
North Dakota........ Denes aeteel 197.45 
ae re hay ai ee 2009 . 30 
RE oi bow sewsae Mae ea dans 357.50 
Massachusetts........ rT 829.25 
pe aN Ack are ee oa 184.75 
irc eseeievins relatkcanue 298.50 
ee (etn ee wade 111.70 
DI scion eae ehes Saree ek bas 39.00 
OS Ee errr Sis 55s aero 888 .06 
cas a 5 arenas . ane 102.30 
Mississippi.......... Pica sa sugars 94.50 
MN hos ned ea oe wn eredsinee ees 100.25 
Philadelphia......... . Oe eee 300 .00 
eee Sa Ua hawaii 65.00 
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PROGRESS OF THE FELLOWSHIP FUND 


Fellowships—the symbol of growth and strength in our Association 


Connecticut-Rhode Island 


State Division 
North New England 
New York City Branch 
New York. State Division 
New Jersey State Division 
Philadelphia Branch 
Pennsylvania-Delaware 

State Division 
Washington, D.C., Branch 
South Atlantic Section 


Ohio State Division 
Michigan State Division 


Indiana State Division 
Wisconsin State Division 
Illinois State Division 
Southeast Central Section 
Northwest Central Section 


Southwest Central Section 
Texas State Division 
Rocky Mountain Section 
North Pacific Section 
South Pacific Section 


General Unit 


Toray 
Anonymous Fellowship 
Additional Special Fel- 
lowships Fund 


GraNnbD TOTAL 





NaME OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Alice Hamilton 
Mary E. Woolley 


New York State 
New Jersey State 
Marion Reilly 
Pennsylvania- 
Delaware 


Elizabeth Avery 
Colton 


Minnie Cumnock 
Blodgett 
Kathryn McHale 
Ellen C. Sabin 
Marion Talbot 


man Atkinson 
Vassie James Hill 
Helen Marr Kirby 
Florence Sabin 
Margaret Snell 
Aurelia Henry 

Reinhardt 





DESIGNATION 


International 


International 
International 
National 


| National 


International 
National 


Latin American 


| National 


International 
National 


National 
National 
National 
National 
National 


National 
International 
National 
National 
International 





ENDOWMENT 
Goat 


Funps Recelvep By 
NaTIONAL TREASURER, 
May 31, 1938 


$ 1,101 


1,214. 
425. 


2,099 
1,833 

300 
2,547 


1,031 
3,636 


2,009. 
1,941. 


3,394 
1,735 
3,103 
1,614 


a eit. 


4,129. 


2,056 


1,448. 


2,356 


12 
50 
41 
76 
00 


1937-38 | 


Total 


.43 


$ 10,737 .09* 


26,219.68* 
2,716.26* 
15,066 29 
12,803.48 
8,363.49* 
14,594.27 


10,191 27 
23,874.70 


23,807 . 56 
16,081 .29 


21,428.59 
16,063.07 
25,093.67 
16,700.58 
31,589.05* 





26,154.82 
14,002.27 
19,360.66 
30,781.15 
33,849.76 


1,094.60 


$44,930.35 |$400,573.60 





* A transfer from the General Unit is included in this figure. 


** Actually the 1937-38 contribution from the Northwest Central Section was $4,210.23. Of this amount 
$938.37 is assigned to the stipend of the Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson Fellowship, which has been given 
annually by this section since 1929. 


$462,954.44 


19,119.84 


Tt In addition, the Southwest Central Section (including the Texas State Division) has given two awards 


of $1500 each. 














FELLOWSHIPS OFFERED, 1939-40 


The Fellowship Awards Committee of the American Association of University Women an- 
nounces the fellowships listed here to be awarded for 1939-40. These fellowships are awarded in 
general to candidates who have completed two years of residence work for the Ph.D. degree or 
who have already received the degree. The greatest importance is attached to the project on 
which the candidate wishes to work, its significance, and the evidence of the candidate's ability 
to pursue it. Detailed information concerning the fellowships and instructions for applying may 
be secured from the secretary to the Committee at national Headquarters, American Association 
of University Women, 1634 I Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Applications and supporting 


Unrestricted Fellowships 


Fer_towsnip CrusaDE NATIONAL FELLOWSHIP, 
$1,500. Open to American women for graduate 
study or research. To be awarded only to one 
who gives promise of distinction in her sub- 
ject. 


DorotHy BripGMAN ATKINSON FELLOW- 
sip, $1,500. Given by the Northwest Central 
Section. Open to American women who have 
completed at least one year of graduate study; 
to be awarded to one who has achieved dis- 
tinction or shown unusual promise in her 
chosen field. This fellowship is available to 
women from every section of the country, but, 
other qualifications being equal, preference 
will be given to a candidate from the North- 
west Central Section. 


MarGareT SNELL FELLowsuiP, $1,500. Given 
by the North Pacific Section. Open to American 
women for graduate study or research. To be 
awarded only to one who gives promise of 
distinction in her subject. 


Fellowships Requiring the Doctorate 


Saran Beriiner Research AND LECTURE 
Fettowsuip, $1,500. For research in physics, 
chemistry or biology. Open to American wom- 
en holding the Ph.D. or D.Sc. degree or having 
equivalent preparation, who give promise of 
distinction in the subject to which they are 
devoting themselves. This fellowship is in 
effect two fellowships of which one or the 


materials must reach the office in Washington by December 15, 1938. 


NATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 


other (but not both) will be awarded each 
year: (1) a fellowship, for research only; (2) a 
docentship, the holder of which shall have 
arranged to continue research with the giving 
of one or more courses of lectures in the uni- 
versity at which she proposes to reside. 


Auice Freeman PatmMer Memoria FEtiow- 
sHIP, $1,500. Open to American women who 
not only have the Ph.D. or D. Sc. degree, but 
also present evidence of distinctive subsequent 
accomplishment in research. 


Public Health Fellowship 


Mary Pemserton Nourse Memoriar 
Fettowsnip, $1,250. Open to women who 
possess the bachelor’s degree or its equivalent, 
and have completed a minimum of either two 
years of graduate study tending toward public 
health work (for instance, in such subjects as 
biology, chemistry, the medical sciences, eco- 
nomics, sociology), or two years of practical] 
work in the field of public health. Forany work 
along the lines of public health work which 
shall be approved by the committee. 


Social Work Fellowship 


Gamma Pui Beta Linpszy Barseg Ferrow- 
sHiPp, $1,000. Offered by the Gamma Phi Beta 
Sorority. For preparation for the profession of 
social work; open to women graduates of 
colleges of recognized rank. It is understood 
that the fellow will devote herself entirely to 
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preparation for social work in a graduate 
school of recognized standing. 


Teaching Fellowship 


Anna C. Brackett Memoria FELLowsnaip, 
$1,000. Offered by A.A.U.W. as trustee of the 
memorial fund given by the Anna C. Brackett 
Association. Open to any woman having a 
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degree in arts, science, or literature, who in- 
tends to make teaching her profession. In 
general, preference is given to applicants who 
have had successful experience in teaching and 
have completed at least two years of graduate 
study. The award is based upon evidence of 
character and ability, and promise of success 
in teaching. 


INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 


Fellowships Open to I.F.U.W. Members 


A.A.U.W. INTERNATIONAL FELLOwsHIP, 
$1,500. Offered by A.A.U.W. to enable the 
ho'der to carry on a year’s research in some 
country other than her own. Open to members 
of any of the national associations belonging 
to the International Federation of University 
Women. Awarded by the A.A.U.W. Committee 
on Fellowship Awards. 


A.A.U.W. Fettowsnip Crusape INTERNA- 
TIONAL FetiowsuiP, $1,500. Offered by A.A.U.W. 
to enable the holder to carry on a year's re- 
search in some country other than her own. 
Preference will be given to candidates in 
science under 35 years of age. Open to mem- 
bers of any of the national associations be- 
longing to the International Federation of 
University Women. Awarded by the Fellow- 
ships Award Committee of the I.F.U.W. 


INTERNATIONAL SENIOR FELLOWSHIP IN 
Arts, £250. Offered by the I.F.U.W. to enable 
the holder to carry on a year’s work in some 
country other than her own. For work in 
language and literature (classical and modern), 
law and economics, history (including archae- 
ology), philosophy (not including psychol- 
ogy), and theology. Open to members of any 
of the national associations belonging to the 
1.F.U.W. Applications for the fellowship must 
be made through the national associations. 


Latin American Fellowship 


Latin AMERICAN FELLowsnip, $1,500. Es- 
tablished by the A.A.U.W. to further friendly 
relations with women of the Latin American 
republics, and to assist them to prepare for 
public service in their communities. For 
ad vanced study in some educational institution 
of the United States. 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIP 


INTERNATIONAL RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIP 
at Crospy Harr, £100. Offered by the British 
Federation of University Women, for research 
or other postgraduate work in science or arts 
in London. Open to members of any of the 
national associations belonging to the I.F.U.W. 


The rates at Crosby Hall are such that the 
scholar will need to pay in addition about 
£25 for the academic year of nine months. 
Awarded by the British Federation. Applica- 
tions must be made through the national 
associations. 
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The Council Meeting 


The Council of the International Fed- 
eration of University Women met in Lon- 
don, at Bedford College, on July 27 and 28. 
Called as a business meeting, it goes with- 
out saying that with Dean Gildersleeve, 
President of the Federation, in the chair, 
it lived up to its calling. 

The two days preceding the council 
meeting were allotted to committees and 
the result was a series of interesting re- 
ports on the various activities of the 
Federation: Intellectual Cooperation; In- 
ternational Fellowship Awards; Stand- 
ards; Travel; the Economic Status of Uni- 
versity Women; Education; Exchange; 
Editorial Committee for the Dictionary of 
Academic Terms; the Work of Interna- 
tional Coordinating Committees and Re- 
lations of the International Federation 
of University Women with other inter- 
national organizations; as well as the 
routine reports of the Secretary, the Treas- 
urer and the Finance Committee. 

A bare recital sounds tame, an adjective 
by no means applying to the reports 
themselves. Even that of the Treasurer 
aroused enthusiasm, not only because of 
the cheering financial condition which it 
presented, but also on account of its un- 
usual clarity. 

The item on the agenda which was 
most thoroughly discussed was the fol- 
lowing Draft Resolution, finally carried: 


That, in accordance with the resolution of the 
Cracow Conference requesting the Council to find a 
suitable form in which the principles of the Budapest 
Resolution may be incorporated in the Constitution, 
this Council recommends to the Stockholm Confer- 
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ence (1939) that the following text of Articles I and 
II (1), as tentatively recommended by the Paris 
Council Meeting (1937) be adopted: 


Article I. Purpose. The purpose of this organization 
shall be to promote understanding and friendship 
among the university women of the nations of the 
world, irrespective ot their race, religion or political 
opinions, and thereby to further their interests and 
oe among their countries sympathy and mutual 
helpfulness. 


Article II (1). Membership. Membership shall be open 
to national federations or associations of university 
women whose aims are consistent with the purpose 
of the International Federation of University Women 
as outlined in Article I hereof, and which are ap- 
proved by the Council, provided that only one fed- 
eration or association in each country shall be so 
approved. 


A second subject of interest was the 
serious condition of university women, 
victims of the present unsettled condi- 
tion of the world. It was voted: 

That the officers be authorized to appoint a special 
cominittee to consider, in conjunction with other 
organizations engaged in this work, assistance for 
university wonien who are in need because of the 


emergency of the present time, and to render aid as 
far as possible. 


The preliminary report on the Confer- 
ence to be held at Stockholm in August of 
1939 gave an alluring hint of what may be 
expected by the delegates so fortunate as 
to represent their associations at that 
eighth meeting of the International 
Federation. 

Although it was understood that this 
meeting of the Council was for “‘business 
only,”’ the social crept in by various de- 
lightful avenues. On the evening before 
the week of meetings, the Principal of 
Bedford College gave a reception at the 
college; Tuesday afternoon, Miss Bowie, 
the Treasurer, had a reception at County 
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Hall, to meet the Right Honorable Her- 
bert Morrison, Leader of the London 
County Council; Tuesday evening Miss 
Gildersleeve held the President’s Recep- 
tion at Crosby Hall, and Thursday eve- 
ning the President and officers entertained 
at dinner at the Main Restaurant in the 
Zoological Gardens. 

Most rewarding after all, in a meeting 
like that of the International Federation 
Council, is the personnel. Looking around 
the Council table was like taking a bird’s- 
eye view of the world, — Australia and 
New Zealand, South Africa and India, 
most of the countries in Europe, Iceland 
and Palestine, Canada, the United States 
and Great Britain, all were represented. 
The problems were not world problems but 
they were problems nevertheless, and at- 
tempting their solution around a confer- 
ence table might well serve as an object 
lesson to the governments of the world in 
the weightier questions which they are 
facing. 

Mary E. Woottey 
Council Member for A.A.U.W. 


The Stockholm Conference 

August 6-13, 1939, has been set as the 
time of the triennial Conference of the 
International Federation of University 
Women. The place is Stockholm. On a 


larger scale than the meeting of the Coun- 
cil (which is the executive body of the 
Federation), the Conference offers a sig- 
nificant object lesson in the cultivation of 
understanding through cooperation on 
common problems. It is expected that 
many American delegates will attend. 


Austrian Federation Dissolved 


From the Secretary of the International 
Federation comes this announcement: 


I regret to have to inform you that since the 
meeting of tiie Council I have been officially notified 
that the Austrian Federation has been dissolved. 
Dr. Knapitsch-Jaksche asks me to send greetings to 
all her former colleagues. 


Dissolution of the Austrian Federation 
is not a surprise, for under the Nazi 
régime the German Federation of Uni- 
versity Women has been compelled to 
withdraw from the International Federa- 
tion. There is a university women’s sec- 
tion of the Frauenwerk (the governmental 
organization which comprises all wom- 
en’s activities) and young German women 
who graduate from the universities are 
enrolled in this group. Probably the 
university women of the five provinces 
which have replaced the old Austria will 
be drawn into this section of the Frauen- 
werk. 
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SOME FRUITS OF CHILD STUDY IN A.A.U.W. 


“Child study’’ seems a most inadequate 
phrase to describe the varied ways in which 
A.A.U.W. groups last year contributed to the 
development of their own children and those 
of others. Nowhere is the A.A.U.W. tradition 
of ‘‘study first’’ better demonstrated than in 
the reports that have come to national] Head- 
quarters from branch education chairmen of 
the activities that have grown out of the work 
of child study groups. Here is one answer to 
the protests we sometimes hear that “‘Our 
community is over-organized,”’ or ‘The P.T.A. 
and other groups are already doing child 
study and A.A.U.W. would only be duplicat- 
ing."” Live A.A.U.W. study groups go far 
beyond the “‘sit-and-listen’’ procedure that 
often characterizes other groups. Other 
branches will be interested in a few examples 
of the fruits of child study in various A.A.U.W. 
branches. 


Nursery Schools and Kindergartens 


Many of the groups that have studied the 
child have been led to take some action to 
provide desirable training for preschool chil- 
dren. Reports for 1937-38 show forty-five 
branches that have established or sponsored 
nursery schools, helped W.P.A. nursery 
schools, and in other ways promoted groups 
for the young child. 

The Shreveport, Louisiana, Branch spon- 
sored a W.P.A. nursery school last year. 
Members of the branch and their friends 
joined with the local school board in pro- 
viding equipment, and A.A.U.W. members 
helped with the children’s meals and secured 
clothing when necessary. 

In Portland, Oregon, the Education Com- 
mittee of the branch has taken as its educa- 
tional project, support of the nursery school 
established with federal funds. The Education 
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Chairman has interested branch members by 
demonstrating the nursery school program at 
a general meeting. Some of the nursery school 
equipment was brought in, and two teachers 
with a small group of children went through 
their regular routine, the children seemingly 
quite oblivious to the audience. Enthusiastic 
support of the nursery school was the result of 
the demonstration. 

In Elgin, Illinois, the Education Committee 
of the branch has sponsored a nursery school. 
A sub-committee has taken care of public 
relations for the nursery school, getting in 
touch with parents and securing publicity. 
This nursery school committee has now been 
made a standing committee; to make sure of 
an experienced group and at the same time 
get in new workers, it is arranged to have one 
member of the committee retire each year and 
a new one appointed. 

As an outgrowth of the experimental school 
conducted by the Tyler, Texas, Branch, the 
child study group helped to sponsor a confer- 
ence on the health of the preschool child in 
cooperation with the physicians of the county. 

In Harrogate, Tennessee, the child- study 
group organized a nursery school a year ago, 
with the mothers each taking charge in turn. 
An N.Y.A. worker helped with the teaching, 
and the whole project represented a coopera- 
tive achievement between the local branch, 
the N.Y.A., and Lincoln Memorial University. 

Some of the mothers in the child study 
group of the Southern New York Branch have 
experimented with this method of rotating 
among themselves the responsibilities of head 
nursery schoo] teacher and chauffeur. These 
preschool-age children meet in the different 
homes. Regular nursery school routines are 
followed, with the program for the day 
determined by facilities in the particular 
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home where they are meeting. Once a week a 
teacher is employed for interpretive dancing. 
The model] nursery schoo! at Cornell Univer- 
sity was visited by these mothers, and speak- 
ers from well-run nursery schools have talked 
to the child study group. 

The Red Wing, Minnesota, Branch has been 
instrumental in getting kindergartens put into 
two new schools now under construction, 
besides starting kindergartens in two older 
schools. 


Play Groups 


Mothers are cooperating, too, in maintain- 
ing less ambitious but exceedingly helpful 
play groups to give their children training in 
group activity and social situations. Mothers 
in study groups of the Durham, North Caro- 
lina, Branch have a play group that meets two 
mornings a week at the homes of members. 
The values of such a group are suggested by 
the chairman's comment: 

At first several mothers were unable to leave their 
children, but had to stay too, but before Jong that 
wore off and now it is taken for granted by all that 
the hostess mother will be the only mother present. 
The play has been almost entirely spontaneous, 
mothers in evidence only in necessary situations. All 
parents involved feel that their children have bene- 
fited greatly. 


Play groups organized the previous year by 
a study group of the Reno, Nevada, Branch 
led to establishment of a cooperative nursery 
school last year. Several mothers of the study 
group enrolled their children and helped in the 
teaching and administration. The W.P.A. 
director of nursery schools gave this group 
much assistance, community organizations 
cooperated by furnishing a room, and a city 
park was used for outside play. 


Exhibits of Books and Tested Playthings 

One of the most popular activities in con- 
nection with A.A.U.W. child study has been 
the exhibit of playthings that really help 
toward the well-rounded development of the 
child. More than fifty exhibits of this kind 
have been reported. 

The playthings exhibit of the Hartsville, 
South Carolina, Branch is an annual affair. 
Last year the toys, carefully selected by the 
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A.A.U.W. committee, were loaned by six 
merchants. Special features were homemade 
toys and creative work done by children from 
kindergarten to high school, and information 
was given about materials for creative work. 

The Newport News, Virginia, Branch put 
on a three-day “‘tested playthings’’ exhibit, 
with story and music hours, a puppet show, 
and demonstrations of model ship and airplane 
construction. 

The Greenville, North Carolina, Branch 
arranged a window display, called ‘*‘Educa- 
tion through Play Materials,"’ in a downtown 
shop. Book and toy lists were made available 
in the public library with information on 
sources and costs. The display was changed 
during the week. The branch also sponsored a 
playground contest, and awarded play equip- 
ment to the three contestants showing the 
most improvement. 

In Parkersburg, West Virginia, furniture for 
children’s rooms was an added feature of the 
toy and book exhibit. The Superior, Wiscon- 
sin, Branch included music, and reported 
special interest of fathers in the homemade 
toys that were shown. In Fairbanks, Alaska, 
the local paper published the summary on 
selection of appropriate play materials pre- 
pared by the Education Committee for the 
toy and book exhibit put on by the branch. 

The Nashville, Tennessee, Branch sponsored 
a toy and book exhibit in connection with the 
meeting of the state teachers association, and 
received many enthusiastic comments. 

The Oklahoma City Branch has a long-time 
toy project, — a toy library, open oncea week, 
under supervision of the child study group. 
The plan works like a library, except that toys 
instead of books are loaned. 

Greensboro, North Carolina, has a similar 
project, known as the ‘‘Toyery,’’ which has 
now been circulating games and toys for two 
years. A room where children may use the 
materials is open each afternoon. 


Museums 


The branches of Great Bay, New Hamp- 
shire, and Topeka, Kansas. report the pop- 
ularity of museums for children sponsored by 
A.A.U.W. 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


In University Towns 


To give a comprehensive account of the 
work of all the international relations study 
groups — there are some four hundred of them 
— would be impossible. It is often helpful toa 
leader to know something about how other 
branches have planned their work or met their 
problems, and therefore a few examples are 
offered here. Palo Alto, California, is a happy 
exception to the assumption of many branches 
in university towns that the presence of the 
university makes study groups unnecessary, 
unwanted, or both. Here a group of more than 
twenty members following current interna- 
tional developments meets twice a month. 

In Fairbanks, Alaska, the study group co- 
operates with the university, inviting members 
of the International Relations Club of the 
University of Alaska to attend its open ses- 
sions, some of which have been addressed by 
members of the university faculty. Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, uses the foreign students at 
the university as ‘‘resources,"’ inviting them 
occasionally to speak to the study group. 


In City Branches 


One also hears it said that large cities offer 
so many cultural opportunities that there is no 
room for study groups in the metropolitan 
branches of the A.A.U.W. However, the 
members of some of these branches have 
found that their own study groups provide 
opportunities for penetrating discussion that 
are not always available in larger public fo- 
rums and lecture rooms. In Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, for example, there are two 
international relations study groups, one 
meeting in the morning and one in the evening. 
During the past year, the former (with about 
thirty-five members) followed the develop- 
ments of British and French foreign policy; the 
latter (with an attendance of about seventy) 
studied two centers of international conflict, 
the Far East and Spain. 

The vigor of the international study pro- 
gram in smaller and medium-sized cities is 
illustrated by Jackson, Mississippi, where the 
group concentrated on the factors affecting 


the peace problem. Not only did its seventeen 
members meet twice a month for eight months 
for study, but they took an active part in the 
peace movement of the community, organizing 
public meetings and exhibits, and providing 
book lists for the school library. 


Broader Participation 


In many branches the international] relations 
study group contributes to the general branch 
program. For example, in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, the group provides a report on current 
international events for each monthly branch 
meeting. In Anderson, Indiana, the interna- 
tiona! group put on a panel discussion of the 
topic, ‘America Contradicts Herself,’’ for the 
regular branch meeting in March. In Baldwin, 
Kansas, the international relations chairman 
gives a résumé of world affairs at every branch 
meeting. The Dodge City, Kansas, Branch has 
had a ten-minute taJk on ‘‘Trends in South 
America’’ at each regular monthly meeting. 

The organization of discussion groups on a 
broader basis than branch membership is a 
favorite activity in many branches. Water- 
bury, Connecticut, sponsored a group of about 
fifteen men and women which met to discuss 
contemporary international problems under 
the leadership of experts in international law 
and international politics. The branch in 
Orafino, Idaho, participated in a Marathon 
Round Table which it sponsored jointly with 
the Business and Professional Women's Club 
and the local American Legion Post. 


Working with the Schools 


Stimulating interest in and knowledge of 
international] affairs by means of contests and 
prizes is featured in a number of branches. The 
South Bend, Indiana, Branch encouraged par- 
ticipation in the League of Nations Essay 
Contest in the schools. The international re- 
lations section of the branch in Sacramento, 
California, offers a prize of five dollars to the 
best speaker at the Latin American Day Assem- 
bly of each of the two high schools. The two 
winners speak at a branch meeting sponsored 
by the International Relations Committee. This 
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meeting, held in Apri] to commemorate Pan 
American Day, is open to guests. 


Reaching the Public 


While cooperation with the schools is a 
distinctive feature of the international edu- 
cational programs of A.A.U.W. branches, 
channels of informal education are also 
utilized. In Jacksonville, Illinois, an effort is 
made to secure adequate treatment of problems 
of foreign policy in the press by publicizing the 
study being carried on by the International 
Relations Committee of the A.A.U.W. branch, 
and urging editorial comment. There is con- 
siderable cooperation with librarics. In Coos 
Bay, Oregon, the branch donates the maga- 
zine, Foreign Affairs, and the publications of 
the Foreign Policy Association to the library. 
At the request of the international relations 
group in the branch at Monticello, Arkansas, 
the county library started an international 


relations shelf and is checking the public re- 
sponse to it. 

The radio is used widely by A.A.U.W. 
groups, both as an aid to study and as a means 
of communication to the general public. In 
Monte Vista, Colorado, the international 
group combines its study program with 
listening to radio broadcasts on international 
subjects. The group in Elkhart, Indiana, meets 
to listen to the broadcast of the ‘Town Meet- 
ing of the Air,’’ and holds a discussion after- 
ward, based on the reading of books and 
pamphlets sent out ahead of time by the local 
librarian. The radio station in Grand Junction, 
Colorado, gives fifteen minutes once a month 
to the international relations group of the 
branch. The broadcast is based on the current 
International Problem-of-the-Month. The Cen- 
tral Illinois Branch at Urbana cooperates with 
other women’s groups in securing speakers 
for weekly broadcasts on problems of peace. 


ECONOMIC AND LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN 


Vocational Opportunities 


In the Washington, D. C., Branch, the Com- 
mittee on Economic and Legal Status of 
Women has for the past two years appraised 
the economic problems of local college girls 
and the legal handicaps of women in the 
District of Columbia. The committee decided 
that the economic problems so far surpassed 
any legal handicaps as to demand the full 
attention of the committee during the period. 
The committee's activities have been directed 
toward determining local markets for the 
trained woman's services, the possibilities of 
blazing new trails for college women locally, 
and the extent to which neighboring colleges 
train women for present opportunities or are 
prepared to train them for the openings which 
may be developed. 

Special] study was made of the opportunities 
for local college women in the following fields: 
care of the preschool child, headquarters offices 
of national organizations, social service, food 
administrative services, retail stores, public 
nursing and health education. In its report, 
the committee listed these findings, among 
others: Employers agree that for secretarial, 


clerical, and selling positions, college training 
is valuable but not essential, and the college- 
trained girl will receive no higher salary than 
the business school girl. Employers stated 
that women are selected from other communi- 
ties rather than from the local area for occupa- 
tions in which professional] training is usually 
regarded as valuable, that is, administrative 
and expert food services, health services, 
social service, research and editorial services. 
This condition exists because the practical 
training given in non-local] colleges surpasses 
any afforded by local colleges, according to 
employers. As a result of these conditions, 
local college graduates in large measure are 
forced into the clerical and trade pursuits in 
direct competition with girls having fewer 
educational advantages. 

The committee of the Washington, D. C., 
Branch decided that this situation should be 
corrected before it attempted to blaze new 
trails for local college graduates. Because, as 
the committee found, the food service business 
and hospital kitchens of the District and 
Maryland offered largest opportunity to 
women executives, and because conditions io 








the food services in this locality and along the 
South Atlantic Coast call for a practical 
training distinct from that given by northern 
colleges in administrative dietetics, this field 
was chosen for remedial action. The Board of 
Directors of the Washington Branch voted to 
sponsor the committee's efforts to bring about 
the establishment in a local university of a 
school of food service administration which 
would combine with the liberal arts education 
actual experience in serving large numbers of 
people. The committee, in conference with 
leaders in the nursing field, has agreed to help 
develop interest in a school of nursing educa- 
tion in the District. 

The New York City Branch has carried on a 
notable experiment in “‘interneships’’ for a 
selected group of twenty young women col- 
lege graduates, designed to help bridge the 
gap for women between college and profes- 
sional work. Arrangements were made to 
place these young women during July and 
August as “‘internes’’ with organizations in 
the fields of art, publishing, and personnel 
work. Besides learning something of the 
work in which they hope to find permanent 
employment, the young women obtained a 
knowledge of office manners and dress, and in 
seminars held twice a week met men and 
women working along similar lines. Each girl 
kept a detailed diary of her experience as a 
possible basis for suggestions to other recent 
college graduates. 

An issue of the A.A.U.W. Illinois News 
Letter contains this pertinent comment: 


Members of the A.A.U.W. have realized for a 
long time that the organization should do more than 
passively support the idea of education for women. 
They have felt that the economic value of a college 
education is questionable unless opportunities for 
using it exist. Thus it follows that places must be 
found for college trained women in the economic 
world if the idea of education for women is to mean 
all that it should. 


The News Letter goes on to report that the 
Rockford Branch in Illinois decided to set 
about discovering what vocational oppor- 
tunities existed or could be developed in 
Rockford. The Committee on Economic and 
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Legal Status of Women submitted a question- 
naire to 169 business, industrial, and profes- 
sional firms. On the basis of 64 questionnaires 
returned, it was found that most of the 
college-trained women were employed in the 
professions, but that, as a whole, most of the 
positions suggested were for stenographers, 
bookkeepers, and secretaries. Replies indica- 
ted that most of the firms would make use of a 
registry of college-trained women, and the 
Rockford Branch was considering whether it 
felt itself ready for that responsibility. 


On College Faculties 


The editor of the News Bulletin of the 
Georgia State Division writes in the April 
1938 issue that she will be glad to start a 
Forum Column if the Georgia members of the 
A.A.U.W. would like the opportunity of ex- 
pressing their opinions through the bulletin. 
Among the timely subjects which she suggests 
for discussion is the question, ‘‘Would the 
presence of more women on the faculties of our 
coeducational colleges in Georgia be benefi- 
cial?’’ The editor recognizes the importance of 
this aspect of the problem of providing more 
professional opportunities for women by 
elaborating on the matter in these words: 


Shall we have women teachers on our coeduca- 
tional college faculties? The answer of Dr. D. M. 
Keezer, President of Reed College, is given in the 
April issue of the Journat of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. Like Reed College, our 
Georgia coeducational colleges are afflicted with a 
shortage of first-rate women teachers. Shall we 
accept this situation, or shall we initiate a program 
for its reform? We have an opportunity to render a 
service to the youth of our state. 


Study of Women’s Status 


Many other branches and state divisions are 
studying the status of women as a whole or 
are taking up certain other aspects of the 
question. 

In Missouri, the state Chairman of Economic 
and Legal Status of Women is gaining state- 
wide cooperation in a planned program of 
study. The Missouri Division Bulletin, April 
30, 1938, in an article headed ‘‘Be Informed; 
Be Articulate,’’ calls attention to the report 
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on the Equal Rights Amendment made by 
the national Committee on Economic and 
Legal Status of Women in the April Journal 
and urges members to be informed on the sub- 
ject. The bulletin carries another article on 
the World Center for Women’s Archives. 

The Alabama State Division is cooperating 
with other organizations in supporting state 
legislation for jury service for women and for 
better marriage laws. The Birmingham 
Branch in 1937-38 had a series of meetings on 
women in agriculture, women in business, and 
the political responsibilities of educated 
women; it also had a group which visited 
and studied prison institutions for women. 

Burlington, Kansas, had a study group on 
the economic and lega] status of women. 


SOCIAL 


Child Welfare in New Jersey 


Dr. Anna S. Starr, New Jersey State Chair- 
man of Social Studies, reporting on the work 
of the New Jersey branches in their survey of 
child welfare facilities at the North Atlantic 
Sectional Meeting in New Brunswick in June, 
made a significant statement: 


Through our state project we are carrying on an 
experiment in technique to determine how effective 
can be the intelligent non-partisan inquiry as con- 
cerns a public duty. . . . We have left the details of 
procedure to the ingenuity of the branch groups, 
expecting that the A.A.U.W. study-before-you-judge 
habit would be sufficient guide. 


It would be impossible in brief space to 
detail the evidences already at hand of newly 
awakened interest in child welfare services 
and problems as a result of this project. It 
seems most appropriate, therefore, to present 
results so far obtained and recommendations 
so far presented by a few selected branches. A 
recent report entitled Child Welfare Study bears 
the explanatory sub-title on the fly-leaf: 


A five-community study reporting on the facilities, 
programs, and problems <elating to child welfare in 
The Oranges and Maplewood. 

Inspired by the New Jersey Division of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women and under- 
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Carbondale, Illinois, studied the status of 
women, using Mary Ritter Beard’s A.A.U.W. 
syllabus on A Changing Political Economy as It 
Affects Women. State College, Pennsylvania, 
organized a study group on The Evolution of 
the Present Position of Women. Meeting on 
alternate Tuesday evenings, from September 
through May, the group began with a con- 
sideration of prehistoric women of the British 
Isles and came up through the ages, ending in 
May with a view of business and professional 
women in the nineteenth century and a study 
of the property rights of women. Each meeting 
was in charge of a different leader. At each, a 
paper on the evening's topic was read by the 
leader. General discussion following brought 
additional facts to mind. 


STUDIES 


taken during 1937-38 by the College Club of the 
Oranges with the advice and cooperation of The 
Council of Social Agencies. 


At the outset of this study letters were sent 
to over a hundred agencies concerned with 
child welfare. These letters were followed up 
with personal interviews by branch members 
who reported to the joint committee at weekly 
meetings. In order to evaluate the child wel- 
fare aspects of the agencies’ functions, it was 
necessary to understand the complete com- 
munity picture. 

The introduction to this report comprises a 
brief section by the Director of the Council of 
Social Agencies, on the ‘‘Significance of the 
Study,"’ and one page listing the personnel of 
the investigation. Excerpts from the intro- 
ductory statement interpret and give perspec- 
tive to the findings: 


To escape the proverbial ‘‘forgotten file’’ a social 
study must meet some demand, fill the need for social 
data, arousesome action. Thepresentone . . . looks 
at child welfare as a field of social action which is 
not restricted to the so-called private agencies and 
public departments. Some one has said, ‘Everyone 
is a social worker.’’ This study supports that asser- 
tion, for the reader cannot scan the pages without 
discovering that the welfare of the child is of almost 
universal concern. A dozen or more types of agencies, 
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institutions, or organizations, representing eighty- 
three units, are actively engaged in doing something 
to protect and aid children. The study is broad 
enough in its scope to convey some of the extent 
to which the lay citizen participates in social work 
through the organized groups in which he has mem- 
bership. . . . Each institution is autonomous, most 
of them self-supporting, existing independently of 
the others, each with its field of speciai interest. 
Many are outstanding of their kind. . . . But, for 
lack of sufficient pooling of resources . . . are they 
making a minimum achievement where much more 
might be possible? 

For the social work interpreter, the study offers 

. . areference work long needed in this field. . . . 
Here under one cover is the whole picture of welfare 
work in the five communities. . . . Into our inter- 
pretation now should come a new sense of relation- 
ship and a new appreciation of other services. 

The study is unique in that it leads up to no specific 
set of recommendations. However, quite a few ques- 
tions have been raised. Some of these clothe in tactful 
suggestion the convictions of the person interviewed, 
or of the interviewer, or of the editorial staff. Many 
no doubt can be discarded as financially unattainable 
or otherwise impractical. Some reflect needs which 
can be met and problems which can be solved. In 
them is the essence of a long-range program. . . . 
But let such problems be ignored and another survey 
will gradually find its way into the limbo of lost 
surveys. 

The College Club of the Oranges is to be com- 
mended for the initiative in starting the study and 
in carrying out the field work assignments which 
grew far beyond the original concept. 


In forty compact and telling pages, the 
report sets forth the extent of need and the 
welfare facilities in the Oranges under these 
headings: 


(1) Children with social handicaps, including de- 
pendent and delinquent children, those at work 
and those on parole 

(2) Children with physical or mental handicaps, — 
the ill, blind, deaf, crippled, and mentally 
deficient 

‘3) Other children — the school child, the gifted 
child, and the child at play. A special section on 
the Negro child is added. 


The bulk of the report consists of sum- 
maries of interviews by types of agencies and 
Organizations such as private medical and 
health agencies, public health departments, 


- community houses, case work and relief 


agencies, and public recreation departments. 
Bright yellow sheets carrying ‘‘questions for 
consideration’’ are inserted after each set of 
interviews. The local citizen who wants to 
know ‘‘what to do about it’’ may easily read 
through these questions noting the implied 
recommendations. An appendix of charts 
showing distribution of services by com- 
munities and distribution by type of Jersey 
children are unusually attractive and in- 
structive. 

The report will be immeasurably useful for 
the agencies involved and for all civic-minded 
residents of the Oranges. Its value is not re- 
stricted, however, to that community. It 
should offer guidance and inspiration to other 
groups within A.A.U.W. who are appalled at 
the magnitude and difficulty of a community 
survey. It is surely not too optimistic to pre- 
dict that if and when the report is published 
it will have a wide public. A.A.U.W. may be 
genuinely proud of its social studies group in 
the Oranges, who have done superlative work 
during the past year. 

In the Northern Valley, New Jersey, 
Branch, the Social Studies Committee devel- 
oped a clearing house for volunteer service, 
listing the individual branch members, record- 
ing their training, experience, available time, 
and interests in community service. To know 
the county social service resources, members 
of the committee attended about thirty meet- 
ings of welfare organizations and reported 
back to the study group. Files of pamphlet 
material, including all reports of local organ- 
izations and a file of newspaper clippings on 
services for the atypical child, were kept. 
Besides the fourteen regular study group meet- 
ings during the year, there were several eve- 
ning meetings when the files were read by all 
members of the group. The Northern Valley 
Committee has concluded that a prime need 
in its widespread community of seventy-one 
municipalities is elimination of duplication in 
welfare agencies and the coordination of 
services. As a member of the County Council 
of Agencies the branch will carry on to action 


next year, emphasizing services for the atypical 
child. 
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Findings of the survey in Summit were pub- 
lished in a thorough-going report in March 
1938. The book as described by the state 
Social Studies Chairman — 


begins with a description of the community — its 
location, size, industries, its opportunities for educa- 
tion, recreation, and religious expression. These 
introductory pages present with restrained pride the 
assets of Summit together with frank and dignified 
admission of deficiencies. Such a description forms 
an excellent background against which the findings 
of socially handicapped children must be measured. 


After surveying the private agencies and 
their various services, the report lists the 
outstanding needs of the community for the 
care of children: for the dependent child, a 
mental hygiene clinic, a dental clinic, closer 
supervision of foster homes; for the delinquent 
child, a menta] hygiene clinic, local police 
with special training in juvenile work, reason- 
able case load and remuneration for probation 
and parole officers, adequate recreation facil- 
ities directed by a well trained staff, remedies 
for the housing and other unsanitary condi- 
tions. And so on through the list of the dozen 
Jersey children. 

The state chairman has evaluated the Sum- 
mit report in the following terms: 


With fine perception and keen integrity the Sum- 
mit group checked their children’s community and 
found it exceedingly well managed. No truants, few 
delinquents, no girls in reform schools. Yet there 
was a field which presented to the committee real 
concern. That child is the emotionally maladjusted 
child. 


The committee concluded that there should 
be at least a part-time psychiatric clinic in 
Summit; the nursery school service should be 


extended; there should be definitely planned 
parent education for al] groups; there should 
be a continuous progress of coordinating child 
welfare service agencies. 


Consumer Problems 


In the new branch at Decatur, Illinois, a 
consumer study group brought together im- 
portant findings of the year in a clever drama- 
tization of the consumer's dilemma in buying 
and some of the possible ‘‘ways out.’’ The play 
was presented not only before the branch at 
a regular meeting but also to a number of 
civic groups. The cooperation of various 
groups in the community, including the mer- 
chants, was so excellent and the interest so 
vocal that the group has established a ‘‘con- 
sumer center’’ at James Millikan University 
this fall. There will be a library with reading- 
room and sizeable exhibit space. It is expected 
that bibliographies on various commodities 
will be made available and that the A.A.U.W. 
with other cooperating organizations will 
furnish constantly changing poster materials 
and periodic demonstrations. If the plan is 
realized, the materials brought together here 
will mean a practical education for the entire 
community. During the past year, the 
A.A.U.W. study group prepared from various 
sources a ‘‘Shopping Guide"’ which was dis- 
tributed to members of the branch. 

The Enid, Oklahoma, and the Laramie, 
Wyoming, consumer study groups have at- 
tacked the immediate problems of buying by 
enlisting all possible local support. They have 
emphasized state laws and city ordinances 
which affect quality and price, such as weights 
and measures, grade labeling, milk distribu- 
tion, etc. 


Nore. — Material for this department is gleaned from reports and 'etters by the mem- 
bers of the Headquarters staff who have to do with the development of study programs 
and community activities: Harriet Ahlers Houdlette and Frances Valiant Speek, asso- 
ciates in education; Esther Caukin Brunauer, associate in international education; and 
Esther Cole Franklin, associate in social studies. They will welcome full details of new 


and significant branch activities. 








> MISCELLANY <« 


¢ STATUS OF WOMEN ¢ 


Legal Status of Women. — At its meeting last 
March the A.A.U.W. Committee on Economic 
and Legal Status of Women agreed that the re- 
ports on women’s legal status in each of the 
states, then being prepared by the Women’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, should 
be called to the attention of local and state 
A.A.U.W. Committees on Economic and Legal 
Status of Women as soon as published. Com- 
mittees are hereby informed that separate 
printed reports on the Legal Status of Women 
are now available for the following states: Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Mississippi, 
Montana, Nebraska, New York, Ohio, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, and District of Columbia. 
Reports for other states will follow rapidly. 
These bulletins may be ordered from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
at 5 cents apiece. Single copies or several copies 
for special educational purposes may be secured 
through the Women's Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C., without 
charge as long as the free supply lasts. 

Dorothy Kenyon, a member of the A.A.U.W. 
national Committee on Economic and Legal 
Status of Women, has an article, ‘‘Geneva 
Looks at Women’s Status,’’ in the June 1938 
issue Of Independent Woman, in which she tells 
about the formation of the League of Nations 
Committee for the Study of the Legal Status of 
Women (of which she is the American mem- 
ber) and outlines the plan of world-wide study 
adopted by the Committee. 


Economic Status. — ‘‘Where can I get data 
on the relation of women’s wages to men’s? 
Are women always paid less than men?" 
These questions are answered, so far as indus- 
trial and clerical workers are concerned, by a 
new bulletin of the Women’s Bureau, U. S. 
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Department of Labor, on Differences in the Earn- 
ings of Women and Men (Bulletin No. 152, 1938, 
10 cents from Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C.). The findings show a 
striking uniformity in the extent to which 
women’s wages are below men’s, in spite of 
changes in the general wage level, in business 
conditions, or in source of labor supply, and 
regardless of locality, type of industry, period 
of time, method of pay, or other qualifying 
factor. What is the cause for the almost un- 
canny uniformity in the differentials for the 
two sexes? The Bureau believes that the extent 
to which women’s wages fall below men’s 
cannot be explained fully by purely economic 
causes. While women’s lack of organization is 
undoubtedly a large factor in keeping their 
wages at low levels, and while one or two 
other considerations exist, it must be con- 
cluded, according to the bulletin, that in 
many instances the payment of a low wage to 
women is purely and simply a hangover from 
the traditional attitude that assigns a low 
money value to work thought of as ‘women’s 
work."" 

An invaluable source of information to 
those concerned with the welfare of women 
workers is the Women’s Bureau printed news 
letter, The Woman Worker, issued every two 
months. It is for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., at 5 cents a 
copy or 25 cents a year. In addition to general 
articles, it contains news of Women’s Bureau 
studies and activities, reviews of legislation 
affecting women, notes on women in the inter- 
national scene and in current news. 

Women in the Federal Service is the title of a 
bulletin issued in May 1938 by the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. It 
presents useful facts and figures on the history 
and present status of women in the service of 
the Federal Government. The Commission 
will send the bulletin without charge. 
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The International Picture. — Materia] on 
the status of women in various countries of the 
world is printed in the following report: Status 
of Women; Communications Received from Govern- 
ments and Women's International Organizations, 
League of Nations document dated Geneva, 
February 28, 1938, and officially numbered 
C.84.M.38.1938.V. Copies are available for 15 
cents from International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York City, which also distributes earlier 
reports in the same series. 


@ GUIDANCE ¢ 


Vocations. — Several new units are avail- 
able in the series of vocational guidance pam- 
phlets issued by the National Occupational 
Conference, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
They deal with The Accountant, Advertising, The 
Architect, Journalism, The Interior Decorator, The 
Free-Lance Writer, The Industrial Chemist. Each 
one is worthy of a place on the guidance shelf. 
The price is 10 cents each. 

Recommended also is the third edition, 1938, 
of Miriam Simons Leuck's Fields of Work for 
Women (D. Appleton-Century Company, New 
York, $2.75). The new edition of this useful 
book brings the material completely up to 
date and includes a number of new vocations 
in which women are now active. 


College Adjustment. — A new bulletin of 
the Office of Education, U.S. Department of 
the Interior, Some Factors in the Adjustment of 
College Students (10 cents from Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C.), gives a 
number of interesting conclusions from a 
Project in Research in Universities that may 
helpfully be used by counselors of college- 
bound students. For instance, the research in- 
dicates that students who have delayed a few 
years in entering college make somewhat better 
marks in college than those who enter imme- 
diately after high school graduation. The re- 
search indicates also that not only were high 
school marks of value in predicting college 
scholarship as a whole, but that success in 
different high school subjects could be used for 
differential prediction purposes. 


¢ YOUTH PROBLEMS ¢@ 


Suggestions to Communities. — The major 
objective of the American Youth Commission 
of the American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is the organization and imple- 
menting of loca] communities and larger units 
to develop policies which will meet the specific 
needs of our younger generation. A set of very 
useful suggestions on which to base a com- 
munity movement for youth service is given in 
the August 1938 Bulletin issued by the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission. This issue of the Bul- 
letin, and indeed a subscription to the Bulletin, 
will be sent free of charge to any A.A.U.W. 
member requesting it. 


Youth’s Story. — Much comment has been 
aroused by the Commission's new publication, 
Youth Tell Their Story, written by Howard M. 
Bell (American Youth Commission, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C., 1938, $1.50). 
This study, printed in exceptionally attractive 
form, is a forceful analysis of what young peo- 
ple are doing and thinking, based on personal 
interviews with more than 13,500 young peo- 
ple between the ages of 16 and 24 in the State 
of Maryland. Maryland presents in miniature 
the major economic and social characteristics 
of the nation. The young people represented in 
this study were found on farms, in cities, in 
coal mines, in country clubs, in schools, in 
dance halls — wherever youth spend their 
time. They are a cross section of the youth of 
America. The story which they tell is, there- 
fore, a story with significance for the whole 
country. The director of the Commission, 
Homer P. Rainey, says: ‘‘I commend this study 
toall groups and individuals who are interested 
in young people and who have responsibility 
for the development of programs that relate to 
youth and their needs."’ 

The magazine, Life, devoted fifty pages of 
its June 6, 1938, issue to illustrating in vivid 
fashion some of the facts brought out in the 
study, Youth Tell Their Story. 

Another useful new volume is Youth: An 
Annotated Bibliography by Louise A. Menefee 
and M. M. Chambers (American Youth Com- 
mission, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C., 








1938, $3.00). This contains 2,500 references to 
materials touching all facets of the many-sided 
“youth problem,”’ published since 1930. Here 
is a guidebook that will answer for you such 
questions as: Where can I find a magazine arti- 
cle on youth movements in America? A report 
on what young people are thinking about 
work, wages, war, religion, marriage? A book- 
let on how to apply for a job? A pamphlet on 
community youth surveys? 

An inexpensive new booklet depicting the 
present situation of youth is Youth in the World 
of Today, No. 22 of the Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets (Public Affairs Committee, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York City, 1938, 10 cents). Giving 
information on the youth population, youth in 
school, youth at work, youth at play, youth in 
organized action, youth and the family, and 
quoting from the above-mentioned **Maryland 
study,’’ this is an independent study prepared 
in cooperation with the staff of the American 
Youth Commission. 


The N.Y.A. — The story of the National 
Youth Administration has been written by 
Betty and Ernest K. Lindley in a book called 
A New Deal for Youth (Viking Press, New York, 
1938, $3.00). To see what the N.Y.A. is doing, 
to calculate its cost and its returns, the au- 
thors traveled more than 15,000 miles. In addi- 
tion, they were granted free access to the files 
of the National Youth Administration. It is 
well to understand what the N.Y.A. is doing, 
for the work will be continued through the 
fiscal year 1938-39 on an appropriation of 
$75,000,000 by Congress. This is the largest 
amount yet received by N.Y.A. for any one 
year and the increase of $20,000,000 over the 
appropriation for the last fiscal year will be 
used, according to an N.Y.A. news release of 
September 4, 1938, for the development and 
expansion of the program, particularly that 
portion devoted to work projects for out-of- 
school youth. More young people will also be 
served in the student and college aid program 
and in the job placement program. 


¢ INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ¢ 


The Joint Committee of Major International 
Associations. — While public opinion is being 
focussed upon international crises in the polit- 
ical and economic spheres, it is encouraging 
to note that the work of international intellec- 


The importance of the right toy 
for the right child at the right age 
certainly does not need to be 
emphasized here. 


In furtherance of this fast-growing 
development, we are glad to offer 
to Education Chairmen and similar 
officials, a carefully selected and 
representative assortment of 26 
Holgate Educational Toys on loan, 
for limited periods, for exhibition 
at meetings, study groups and 
other such gatherings. No obliga- 
tion whatever. 


We also make available, without 
charge, a complete presentation of 
the subject of educational toys 
from which material may be quickly 
gathered for talks on that subject. 


Holgate Toys are designed by 
leading child authorities and made 
by a firm having 149 years expe- 
rience in working with wood. They 
are produced from the finest kiln- 
dried hardwoods. Colors will not 
come off. They are sanitary, wash- 
able, artistic and of sound, durable 
construction throughout. 


Please send the coupon or write 


HOLGATE 
TOYS 


, Kane, Pa. 
Zolgate Brothers Comp2ny 
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The Stockholm Convention! 
Bureau of University Travel 


11 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 
announces a European tour next summer which will 
cover several countries and reach Stockholm in time 
for the International Convention. Professor Treadwell 
Smith, of New York, will conduct the tour, assisted by 
an Lucy J. Franklin, of Boston University, Boston, 
ass. 
Please write Mrs. Franklin for details 


\Seee Seeeeeussesesesececcececcsessscacssnsesesenecsess 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS E 


Wanted — All subjects, for imme- 
diate publication. Booklet sent free. 


MEADOR PUBLISHING CO. 
324 ney St., Boston, anil 


YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF NURSING 


thirty-two months’ course provides intensive and basic 
experience in the various branches of nursing. -Leads to 
dezree of Master of Nursing. A Bachelor's degree in 
atts, science or philosophy from a college of approved 
standing is required for admission. For catalogue address 


THE DEAN, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
New Haven, Connecticut 


tual cooperation is going steadily forward. 
Much of this activity is inspired by the Joint 
Committee of the Major International Asso- 
ciations, which is affiliated with the League 
of Nations Committee on Intellectual Coop- 
eration. 

Founded in 1925, the Joint Committee in- 
cludes thirty of the greatest international as- 
sociations, of which the International Federa- 
tion of University Women is one. While their 
aims differ, these organizations all occupy 
themselves with education in a spirit of peace. 
They have united in order to voice the public 
opinion which they represent and to coordi- 
nate their efforts. The Joint Committee favors 
all efforts to exert successfully, on young peo- 
ple and adults alike, an educational influence 
working toward better understanding among 
the people of different nations. It pursues stud- 
ies and investigations on questions connected 
with its program, publishing the studies and 
findings, which afford abundant material to 
all those concerned with the future of interna- 
tional relations. Some of the studies published 
by the Joint Committee are: 


Journal of the American Association of University Women 


Memorandum on 
Young People 
The Evolution of the Idea of International Col- 

laboration (in French) 
The Aspiration of Workers Toward Culture and 
Leisure (in French) 


Unemployment Among 


The Secretary of the Joint Committee has an 
office at the International Institute of Intellec- 
tual Cooperation, 2 rue de Montpensier, Paris 


(ler). 


A Franco-American Periodical. — ‘‘For the 
general reader who has an active sympathy 
with the things French civilization stands 
for,"’ is the announced destination of a quar- 
terly founded about a year ago, The Franco- 
American Review, which also aims to present 
information valuable to scholars, particularly 
historians. There are two boards of editors, 
one in France and one in America, both dis- 
tinguished in their personnel. ($3.00 a year; 
463 Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut.) 


@ THE SOCIAL STUDIES ¢ 


Child Labor. — ‘‘Changes and Trends in 
Child Labor and Its Control,’’ an address by 
Homer Folks, gives pertinent and up-to-date 
facts on the extent of child labor and the move- 
ment for child labor legislation. Analyzing the 
child labor provisions of the Wage-Hour law, 
Mr. Folks points out that only one fourth of 
the children in non-agricultural occupations 
will be affected — possibly 39,000 altogether. 
This law does not touch children in intra-state 
industries, in mercantile establishments, hotels, 
restaurants, beauty parlors, garages, offices, 
and street trades, nor many of those in indus- 
trialized agriculture. Prospects for the Child 
Labor Amendment were regarded as very un- 
certain, despite its imperative need. Mr. Folks 
states: 


The next step is to be taken by the United States Su- 
preme Court which in October will hear arguments 
in two cases, involving the validity of ratification 
by Kansas and by Kentucky. If ratification should be 
upheld, or if the issue should be declared non-justi- 
ciable until ratification is completed, the way will 
be opened for a final drive in 1939 for the eight more 
ratifications needed. Seventeen states which have 
not ratified will hold regular sessions in 1939. 


The address may be secured in pamphlet form 





from the National Child Labor Committee, 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Our Changing Population. — Members of 
social studies and educational study groups 
will welcome the new report of the Committee 
on Population Problems of the National Re- 
sources Committee, a thoroughgoing technical 
study of trends in population distribution, in 
regional and racial differences in reproduction 
rates, and in social conditions affecting birth 
rates. The report is entitled *“The Problems of 
a Changing Population’ (306 pages), and may 
be secured from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., for 75 cents. 


For Consumers. — Two new pamphlets pre- 
pared by the Consumers’ Counsel of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Consumers’ 
Project of the Department of Labor will be 
added to the Consumer Kit for 1938-1939. 
They are: Consumer Services of Government Agen- 
cies, not Merely a list of agencies but a sum- 
mary of all pertinent services with a list of the 
publications of each bureau; Consumers’ Book- 
shelf, a 100-page guide to free or low-cost pub- 
lications, giving buying and budget informa- 
tion for consumers and teachers of consumer 
problems, with careful annotations of all the 
items listed. An unusually attractive and in- 
structive lesson in buying is embodied in the 
booklet, When a Woman Buys a Coat, recently 
published by the Bureau of Home Economics. 
It is described as a pictorial supplement to the 
bulletin, ‘‘Quality Guides in Buying Women's 
Cloth Coats.”’ 


Pictographs for Your Own Use. — Picto- 
rial Statistics, Inc., the educational agency 
which has done so much to enliven the presen- 
tation of many kinds of data, is making avail- 
able reproductions of about 200 different 
charts which may be useful to classroom teach- 
ers and also to adult study groups. For those 
who wish to make their own charts, a series 
of symbol sheets containing several hundred 
of the most useful symbols is offered; and two 
instruction books, How to Use Pictorial Statis- 
tics and Instructions for Chart Makers, are avail- 
able. A catalog of pictorial charts maps, and 
symbols will be sent free on r-quest to Pic- 
torial Statistics, Inc., 142 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 


Bw. 
TO THE WOMAN 


WHO PAYS! 


Economy is important in your 
choice of a New York hotel 
... there are so many other 
ways to spend money! But the 
name must be socially ac- 
cepted ... the location con- 
venient but quiet... the at- 
mosphere congenial. Beekman 
Tower is the paragon that 
answers these requirements 

. rising lofty and serene 
from the very heart of things 
. .. offering cool and cheerful 
sky-view rooms, 


Single Rooms from $2.50 Daily — 
$11 Weekly 


Double Rooms from $4 Daily — 
$18 Weekly 


BEEKMAN TOWER 


49th Street * One block from East River 
NEW YORK HEADQUARTERS 
NATIONAL PANFELLENIC FRATERNITIES 


wy 
SOCIAL FACTS 


BROADEN your understanding of our times. 
Form sound opinions on significant social 
problems. Read in the next 5 issues of Survey 
Graphic 40 unbiased articles by distinguished 
observers of the social scene. 

Included are an appraisal of Congressional 
investigations — the facts behind Nebraska's 
ballyhoo of itself — perils that lurk in modern 
plumbing — importance of documentary 
motion pictures — a study of health associa- 
tions’ struggles — the committee system as an 
aid to legislators. 

Survey Graphic has no axe to grind, no the- 
ory to support, no political affiliation. David 
Cushman Coyle calls it ‘‘the on'y authentic 
and readable current source of American 
social facts.” 

Regularly $3 a year, now the next 5 issues 
are yours for $1, payable later, or 6 issues if 
you pay now. Order today! 


SURVEY 


GRAPHIC 


ee 
Survey GRapuic, 112 East 19 Street, New York City 
0 Send me the next six issues for the dollar I enclose OR 


0 Send me five issues. I will pay later AAUWIO 


Name 


Address 
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N o such “Keep Out” sign could be locked on TIME’s cover, for 
in the 700,000 homes which TIME enters every Friday thousands of women 
in every walk of life have voted TIME their favorite magazine: 


Business and Professional club women 

Junior Leaguers 

Women world cruise passengers 

Wives of U. S. Bankers 

Wives of Auto Executives 

Wives of Railroad Executives 

Graduates of Smith and Vassar 

Women customers in best stores of five biggest cities 


All these and many others put TIME at the top of their list. And 42% 
of the officers of America’s women’s clubs have been found to read TIME. 


FOR ALL THE NEWS ¢ OF ALL THE WORLD @ EVERY WEEK 


READ 


TIME 


$5.00 ONE YEAR The Weekly Newemagazine TWO YEARS $8.00 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
For the year ending May 31, 1938 


BALANCE SHEET 
AssETS 


Cash and cash advances 
Suspense Account — JourNaL paper. .. 
Securities 
General Fund 
Fellowship Funds 


$107,651.73 
2,010.90 


$ 50,970.80 
505,126.42 
556,097.22 
Real estate — original cost 
Furniture, fixtures and alterations — 
original cost 
Special Trust Fund 


50,292.24 


$945,552.09 


FuNDS AND LIABILITIES 


Mortgage covered by Trust Fund 
Capital Account 
Suspense Account 

1938-39 dues 

Adult Ed. Experiment. 

Million Dollar Fellow- 

ship Fund 1938-39. .. 
Miscellaneous 


$ 64,500.00 
215,292.24 


General Fund 
Reserves 
For securities 
Life memberships 
Building 
Special contribution... 


30,239.14 


$ 11,710.61 
9,700.00 
25,447 .67 
1,076.83 
47,935.11 
Publications Accounts 
Education, revolving.. $ 2,348.03 
Education, special... .. 597.17 
International, revolving 1,086 . 57 
International, special. . 26.33 
—— 4,058.10 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund Cam- 
paign Fund 
General Fellowships Fund 
Special Fellowships Stipends 
Memorial Fund Principals 
Palmer 


1,521.72 
16,847.11 
13,177.56 


$20,000 .00 

9,754.93 
6,617.50 
28,500 00 
43,000 .07 
20,000 .00 
19,119.84 

————_ 146,992.44 
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Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 
National $269,591 .62 
International 130,981 .98 
$400,573.60 
Fellowships Funds — Premium and Dis- 


count Account 1,125.17 


$945,552.09 


CASH RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
June 1, 1937 to May 31, 1938 


REcEIPTS 

General Accounts 

General dues @ $1.75 

Journat subscriptions 

Journat advertising 

Corporate dues 

Affiliated alumnae dues 

Refunds on expenses 

Interest and miscellaneous 

Inspection fees 

Interest on general securities 
Publications Funds 

Educational — revolving 

Educational — special 

International — revolving 

International — special 
Headquarters Building 

Room rentals 


$103,503.75 
4,223.79 
761.47 
4,550.00 
525.00 
1,275.75 
2,774.00 
100.00 
2,057.03 


1,472.06 
9.95 
461.15 
10.58 


8,030.14 
276.95 
Miscellaneous Accounts 
Suspense items 
Transmittal account 
Life-membership reserve 
Securities sold — redeemed 
Fellowships Accounts 
Awards Committee refunds 
Campaign refunds 
General fellowships dues @ 25¢.... 
General fellowships — other 
Special fellowships — revenues 
Special fellowships — principal... . 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund — 
principal 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund — 
stipend refund 
Interest on mortgages 
Interest on fellowships securities. . . . 


8,590.79 
294 .00 
200.00 

4,735.50 


13.86 
14,786.25 
30.00 
3,954.94 
8,806 .00 
44,930.35 
750.00 
15,332.14 


$233,441.25 


Bavance May 31, 1937 67,088 .03 


$300,529.28 
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ExpeENDITURES 


General Administration 

Expenses of general officers and sec- 
tional directors 

Travel for chairmen of committees as 
members of Board of Directors. .. . 

Committee on Membership and 
Maintaining Standards 

Committee on Legislative Program. . 

Education Committee 

Arts Committee 

Committee on Economic and Legal 
Status of Women 

Committee on Social Studies 

Committee on International Rela- 


$4,407.80 
199.90 


1,853.62 
1,162.10 
36.35 
213.70 


405 .65 
83.23 


665.31 
Committee on Selections for Oxford 27.57 
Joint Committee on Interchange of 
Teachers 
Creative Planning Committee 
Consultants 
Dues to the I.F.U.W 
Other Organizations 
Salaries, Educational and Adminis- 
trative Programs 


364.48 
176.59 
480.50 
12,707.28 
430.00 


36,613.70 
1,119.96 
10,685.01 
17,389.57 
7,558 .92 
146.52 


Office supplies, postage, printing, etc. 

Publication of the JourNaL 

Treasurer's Office 

Entertainment Fund 

National Council of Parent Education 
— A.A.U.W. project 

Contingencies and miscellaneous. ... 

Experiment in Adult Education 


5,541.45 
52.50 
400 .00 


Torat GENERAL ACTIVITIES 


$102,721.71 


Headquarters Building 
Joint Operating Committee 
National furniture, laundry, etc..... 


$11,604. 37 
1,422.93 


Tota Nationa Heapquarters.. $ 13,027.30 


Totrat ProGRAM AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION AT HEADQUARTERS 


Fellowship Campaign Expense 


Fellowships 
Genera! Fund Fellowships 
A.A.U.W. International 
Margaret E. Maltby 
Latin-American 


$115,749.01 


$5,532.94 


Special Funds Fellowships 
Sarah Berliner 
Alice Freeman Palmer 
Julia C. G. Piatt 
Mary Pemberton Nourse 
Gamma Phi Beta 
Anna C. Brackett 
Boston Alumnae 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 
Dorothy B. Atkinson, Northwest 
Central Sectional 
Fellowship Crusade International . 


Awards Committee expense 
Tora Fe_.towsxHips 


Other Disbursements 
For items offset by refunds 
Publications Accounts 
Refunds on dues 
Transmittal items 
Suspense account items 
For purchase of securities 43,023.36 


Torat Orner DispurseMents..... $ 55,427.80 


$192,877.55 
107,651.73 


Tora ExpenpDiITurREs 
Bavance May 31, 1938 


$300,529.28 


Mrs. A. Ross Hitt, Treasurer 


July 6, 1938 
The Board of Directors, 
American Association of University Women, 


Washington, D. C. 


Mesdames: 

We have audited the books and records of the 
American Association of University Women for the 
fiscal year ended May 31, 1938, the scope of our 
engagement covering primarily the accountability 
of your treasurer to the Association. 

We hereby certify that all monies received accord- 
ing to the records were supported by duplicate re- 
ceipts and deposited in bank and all expenditures 
substantiated by approved vouchers. Securities of 
the trust funds as taken from certificates prepared by 
the Trustees were verified and details are presented 
in our formal report. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed) Batt, Brum & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants 





